S,. M. 12 (cont.X 



Fuel: 



Equipment : 



6 



Ctost : 
Availability: 
Procedures for Use: 

Special Considerations : 



Vlhit e ^ gasoline . * * ' 

Camp stove. 

Fairly inexpensive, uses little fuel. 
Hard tb find in some areas., 
Extremely flammable. 

Cylinder "uses hand pump to force fuel ii)to 
burner units. ' , ■ 

Retires care in use. 

May flare up^ at- first. 

Shut off valve let gas bum out. 
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M. 13 FUNCTIONS OF VITAMINS AND 



MINERALS 

>0 




S. M. 14 CX)NSIDER THE. ffflNU ' 



Sliced Oranges 
Pancaftes 

'Syrup ^ Butter 
y Bacon 

CoJ/fee Milk 



Grilled 'Cheese Sai:idwiches 




PoLato Chips 
Cdlery and Carrot Sticks 
Chocolate Chip Bars 
Milk boffee ^ 



icon and Frankfurter KabolJ^ 
Toasted, Buttered Buns. 
Foil Cooked Vegetable ' 
(corn on cob, carrots)* 
Apple or Pear 

Cocoa j 



Meat and Vegetables in Foil 
Xampfire Biscuits'^^.3^tter 
Cabbage Apple Slaw 
Blueberry Cobbler 
Fruit Punch IClk , 



• 
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S. 15 . CQOKING WITH FOIL 

For many outdoor cooks, 'aluminum foil is an important part 6f t-he equipment they, 
use. In f act > only the knife out rsanks it in impoiAance. Foil is a marvelous ^ 
conveiiience/i. / • . • . * • ^ 

Properly -wapped. meat 6, vegetables, fruits and. combinations of these foods are 
prepared sealing them in foil. The flavor .v*iich results %3 very gdod and pan 
washing or grill cleaning is eliminated,. ; . ^ 

Heavy duty foil £s generally recommended for, most outdoor cookery. If light 
weight foil is used, two layers is suggested to add' strength and prevent 
puncturing during cooking; ~ 

The dwll side of the foil conducts heat faster and so \ foil cookery s^ems to 
work best if the dull side is closest to the source bf heat, (outride) In 
cooking food 6ut-of --doors, food i^i foil is frequently t\irhed over to keep one ' 
side from burning. One important point in cooking foods in foil packalges is to 
seal the packages tightly to retain the juices and steanrand to keep the food 
,free of ashes and dirt. . A good sized overlap will insur6 that the wrapped 
package is tight, A food package could be wrapped a second time, so that >4ien 
the outer foil covering is removed, the inner is clean and can be used as a plate 

HOW TIGHTLY SHOULD A FOIL PACKAGE BE WRAI FED? ^ HOW MUCH AIR SPACE SHOULD BE 

When cooking meats and fish,; very little air space should be left in the pack 
if ar^ evenly browned food is desired. In cooking vegetables or other foods 
which require moisture for cooking more air space is needed. 

Frozen foods can be cooked in foil, add a tablespoon of water, butter and 
seasonings for best, results. Frozen foods 'will reqiiire a longer cooking time \ 
than those which are thawed. 

The average lengths of time suggested for cooking foods in foil over coals 
are as follows: 

Beef, hamburger ' 10-12 min Carrots, diced or sticks 15-20 min 

Beef, cut in I'inch cubes ^ 20-30 min Com,- whole ear ^ 

Frankfurters 5-10. Potatoes, whole o . nuji 

Pork Chops 30-45 min Potatoes, sliced ' 10-20 min 

Fish Fillets' 10-20 min Appld, Hhole 20-35 min 

Fish, vAiole 12-25 min o Biscuits (leave spaced to lise) 6-12 min 

Chicken or game birds cut ; 




in 



1 inch cubes 20-30 ^min * 



To open the foil packet, simply cut off the folded sides or snip an X on the 
top of the packet and fold the ends back to make a cook and serve container. 

Food can be fried on a foil siirface. Lay a doubled sheet of heavy duty foil 
over the grill g^urface. Place food directly on the foil. The coals^^may be 
arranged so that one end of the foil becomes quite hot while the other end is 
less hot. Proceed as in pan frying, , 
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s: M. , i-? 'cooking with foil 

, . • • • • 

other Uses for Foil in Outdoor Food Preparation 

1. Make a bread board by laying a strip of foil on any flat surface. Use 
a round bbttle" tr Jar for a rolling pin. 

2. Small items, such as silverware, can be kept clean and together without 
rattling by packing them in foil. The same foil may be used several times. 

3. A double thickness of heavy duty foil folded up li inches on -ihe comers 
' and sides will make a handy pan to catch' food drippings, 

4. Sugar, flour and salt carl be ^rapped in foil to prevent caking from 
dampness. 

5.. Cooked foods can be wrapped in fo^ to keep them warm. 

6. Foil can be draped around an- dpen grill to majjce a covel-ed cooker. 

7. F^ods can be wrapped in 'foil to keep.ihem wanti or for stdrage in a cooler. 

/. • ■ 
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S. M. 16* WRAPS TO USE IN PREPARING FOODS IN FOIL 




Bring two opposite sides 
together over center 
of item to be wrapped. 

Fold over together 2-3 
times until, findl fold 
is flat on top of food. 

Seal ends with the 
same kind of fold. 



DRUGSTORE FOLD SEALED AT THE TOP 




1. Bring top and bottom 
edges together, at side 
of item.' 



Fold over- together 2-3 
times \xntil final fold 
is flat against the 
side. 



3. Seal ends with the 
same kind of fold. 



DRUGSTORE FOLD - SEALED AT THE SIDE 

(Food cooks more evenly on top and bottom if fold is at the si^e) 



ROUND WRAP^ 
1. Draw side up, twist top. 




OVAL WRAPS * 
(ends serve as handles) 




S.' M. 17 COOKING WITH SKEWERS 

Cooking fruits and vegetables on skewers requires a slow fire^ md careful 
attention. Most fruits cook quickly, but the vegetables, in .cases, 
shpuld be parboiled first. The pieces are strung on skeviers and are usually 
basted during the cooking. 

Fruits , / \ 

Unpeeled apple quarters. Roll in butter and sprinkle vdfch sugar. 
Peeled apple. Cut in cubes, wrap in bacon. Broil untiljTthe bacon is crisp. 

Cfi^ed Apricot or Peach Halves. Dip or coat with butter and broil until 
golden brown. /. 

Peeled Banana. Cut in four halves, dip in'melted butter, and' brown. Roll in 
^chopped salted nuts. 

Pineapple Ch^inks. l) Alternate with green pepper squares and brush with butt^r^^ 
Cook until ligjitljr browned, but with the pepper still»cri,sp. 2) Alternate with 
bacon; cook-«ntil" bacon is crisp. ^ ./ ^ 




S. M. 18 STy*X GUIDE FOR PRBPARATION OF' CARBOHYDRATE. POODS (STARCHES) 
CoR^ete the guide with the appropriate information. 



TIME RBQUIRBp FOR 

^ \ VtIME required - CLEAN UP, OF PREP- 
GROUP AND RECIPE . EQUIPMENT REQUIRED PGR PREPARATION ARATION IXIUIPMENT 


Group I 




T- 




Group II 


<* 


• 




Group III 






s 


Group IV 

i 

1 ' ■ i 








Group V 




•N, 


t 

♦ 


Group: VI 




; 

• -* * 


/ ' 
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S. M. 19 -STANDA.HDIZED RECIPES 

# ' 

The standarized recipe is a tpol to be used in the preparation of foods which . 
^ have eye and taste appeal. , - ' 

Elxperimentation and testing have been used to develop standardized recipes. 

As /ecipes were developed workers who did the testing agreed to use particular 
kinds of measuring equipment and particular ways, of measuring or rules. 

Through testing, the proportions of ingredients have been adjusted and\nethods 
of combining ingredients were developed to insure that the same kinds of t 
qualities would be produced in the product each time the reodfie was correctly 
used. 

The standardized recipe provides information related to ^e followingl! 
kind and amount of ingrediwits by measure 
step by step instructions for combining ingredients 
size of utensil for baking 

temperature and length of time for cooking, baking, cooling or freezing 
size and number of portions which each recipe will yield. 

Food preparation like many other specialized kinds of work has a language of 
its own ^and equipment which is designed to do special tasks.* 

^Workers who are successful in the preparation of food understand the language 
^ and know how to use the equipment. ^ 

The standardized measuring equipment used in preparation of family and individual 
sized recipes include: 

graduai^ed measuring cups" for dry ingredients 

measuring cups for liqiiid ingredients 

measuring spoort for meastiring all ingredients of less than -J- cup. 

Symbols or abbreviations used in recipes give the food preparer valuable ^ 
'information about the measuring tools to be used and the quantify of ingredient 
Xto be measured. . 

Synft?ols used frequently in the prepaij^ation of family and individual si^zed 
recipes include: . . 

C = cup • ^ . ^ 

T. or Tbsp = Tablespdon 

t. or tsp. = teaspoon 
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S. M. 20 MEASlfRING ACCUIiATELY: ^ TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 




Cooking is a science as >*ell as an art. Before you can become a good cook 
you will need to know how to measure accurately. Measurements must be level 
and exact or results will vary. That is why it is very important to MEASURE 
ACCURATELY. — 

Nj^ere are two ways 'to measure for accuaracy v ' 

1. By weighing. This method is used when large quantities . of food are 

prepared in^ bakeries, hospitals ^and some restaurants.. 

2. By using the Standard measuring cups and spoons.^ This is the method 

we will use in class and at home as it is more practical. 

BE SURE YOU HAVE THE CORRECT MEASURING TOOL 

Measuring oips are made of aluminum, glass, or plastic. A standard measuring 
cup is an accurate pint measure, and it is equivalent to l6 ^.tablespoons. 

A Liquid Measuring Cup has a lip abov^ the 1 cup line. This cup is used to 

' measure liquids. Read the measure at eye level. It is marked on one iside: 

1 cup, 3/4 cup,*'^ cup and ^ cup. It is marked on the other side: 1 cup, 

2/3 cup and 1/3' cups ; 

y ■ 

A Dry Measuring Cup has no rim. The 1 cu^ line is even with the top. M)ry 
measuring cups come in four measures, 1 cup, i cup, ^ cup and I/8 cup. 
They s^e used fojr dry irtgredients and shortening. 

^ A Set of Measuring Spoons has 4 different spoons. 1 tablespoon, 1 teaspoon, 
teaspoon and -t teaspoon. These spoons are used for measuring less 
than 4 cup of any ingredient. 



3 teaspoons 1 tablespoon 
16 tablespoon^ « 1 cup , 
2 cups = 1 pint 



2 pints = 1 quart 

16 ounces = 1 pou^d 

1 *pound ■= 2 cups butter 



A spatula is a straight-edged, knifelike utensil 
used for leveling of measuring cups and spoons. 
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.S. K. 22 BEVERAGE COKPARISON CHART 



UMIT SERVING NUMBER COST/ 
KIND COST, SIZE SERVINGS SERVING 



■< m u a p 

•S .5 .5 1 .| §1 

I g g S 3 I S S g- 



Whole 

Milk 



Nonfat 
Dry 
Milk ■ 



Fruit 
Juice 
Camed 



Pruit 
Juice 



Pruit 
Drink 
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S. M. 25 ON YOUR MARK 



QROUP MEMBERS 



Plan 3 menu's which could be 
prepared and served in the outdoor 
getting assigned to the group. 

OUTDOOR SErrriNG ~ 1 



MHJU I 



MENU II 



MENU III 



/ 



\ 
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S. M. 26 SET REAUr 



, GROUP MMKES 



OUTDOOR SETTING: 




V 



In the space below WRITE the menu which the. group has choosen to prepare. 




4t 



list the foods which will be pre- List the equipment and supplies that 

pared outdoors and attach recipes . will be required to prepared these 

^ foods. 



List the foods which will be pre- 
pared indoors and transported to 
the outdoor setting. Attach 
recipes . 



List the equipment and supplies that 
will be required to transport these 
foods to the outdoor setting. 
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S. M. 26 GET RE^DT (cont.) 



Describe the manner in Which foods 
will be served. 



List equipment and supplies that will 
be required to serve* and eat the foods • 



list the cl^an up tasks which are 
to be done in each setting. 

Indoors 



List the equipment and supplies that 
will be required to carry out the out- 
of- doors clean up activity. 



Outdoors 
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S. M. 27 FOR CONVENIENCE A BUFFET TABLE 



Plates- 





Butter 



Of: 



Cyips 



Glasses 



Jeverages 



Other 
CHot 
AFoods 





kins 
ware 



1/ Pljace the main .dish near the plates. 

2. ^Place other hot food next to the main dish. 

3/ Cold saladsi and breads can be placed next in ord 

4. Dessert may be placed after salad but' before silverware, napkins etc 



lir. 



'9 



5. Silverware and beve^'ages are placed last. Persons do not have to balance 
. or hold onto these itans when picking Hp other foods. 

6. Bpth sides of a buf f et table can be utilized if there are a large number 
of persons to be served. Duplicates of everything are to be placed on 
each side of the table. ' * . 



S. M. 28 FOODS: EYE AND TASTE APPEAL 



Chili 

Tomato Wedges 
Combread 
Purple Plums 



Hamburgers with Cheese 
Carrot Sticks 
Potato Saljid 
Ice Cream 
Milk 
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S. M. 28 GET SET 

Outdoor Settiri§ 



Complete th? following Qiart : 



L 



FOOD PREPARATION TASKS 




TRANSPORTATION TASKS 



SERVING TASKS 



CLEANUP TASKS 



Group Menibers_ 



/ 



VIHEN 



WHO ' > WHERE 
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S/ M.- 129 



The •KX)*' form is a blank sheet of paper on which the teacher Vecprds directions 
reminders, comments, and questions vrtiich the stud&it groups'' would find helpful 
to consider before they begin the mesll preparation. \ | - 
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S. M. 30 SELF-EVALUATION OF OUTDOOR >00D PREPARATION EXPERIENCE 



1 I 



I, 



OUTDOOR SETTING_ 
MENU 



GROUP MEMB5H3 



/ 



TYPE 0F^5^VICE_ 



Bi a blank space to \Jti^ right cSf the Tstatemen-tl or phrase, describ 
group would rate th^ particular part of the oiiirdoor food preparat 
ence. What changes might be made? ' 



Food Selection and Preparation : ^ 

Meal* provided some of each of 
the basic nutrients. 



Meal waS' attractive to look 
at. T^iety in color, form. 

J!eal was tasty: -^variety in 
flavor, texture and temper-; 
|tu^ of foods .-^ 



describe how the 
ion experi- 



Foods were .rea^y to sejrve 
on ;tii^e. 



( 



Food Service: 

Arranged for convenience . 

Arranged for comfort and 
enjoyment. 



I 
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S. M. 30 



SELF- EVALUATION OF OUTDOOR FOOD PREPARATION EXPERlBWCE (cont.) 



Manageroent : 

Group worked in a cooperative 
manner. - ' 

]iidividuals di^ their assigned 
tasks. 

Equipment and supplies required 
werfe availfi^ble. . ^ 



/ 



Clean Up: 

All' equipment that had l)een 
used was cleaned. 

All spaces l^ft in order and 
cljeaned. * ; 

Equipment returned and stored I in 
appropriate place. 



Write down as many worcis as you can that describe your feelings .towar^the 
outdoor cooking e:^erierice. Each individual can contribute fheir 6wn ideafe. 
The total group need noi agr^e before a word is listed. : . ^ 
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S. M. 31 
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iqf??«CEPTU AL CONTINT 

the amount of heat energy pro- 
duced when a food is burned. 

Hfk^ ca&rijpheter registers the 
total amdunt of heat produced. 

In the body the food will pror 
vide an i^uivalent amount of 
energy. 

Some of the energy appears as 
heat keeping the body warm. 

The remainder of the food 
energy is used in muscle acti* 
vities and other life processes 
or stored as fat. 

The calorie is also the unit of 
measure for the energy used 
by the body. 

To measure the number of 
fcalories used by the body, 
measurements are made of the 
amount of carbon dioxide lost 
from the body during a given 
period of time. 

This gas is the end product of 
combustion and will be pro- 
portion to the amount of oxy- 
gen used by the body during 
that period of time. 

In twch the amount of oxygen 
Aised is in proportion to the 
amount of combustiop that 
occured or the energy used. 

Basal metabolic rate (BMR) 
is the minimum amount of 
energy in calories per hour 
required to maintain life when 
the body is at rest. 

To compute the individual's 
BMR the following procedure 
can be used: 

the BMR can be figured 
as 1 calorie every hour 
for every 2.2 pounds 
(1 kilogram) of body 
weight 

In addition to the energy used 
by the body to maintain life 
itself, the body requires addi- 
tional energy to carry out 



PUPIL^tEACHER INTERACTION 

All snacks should be avoided if a person wants to reduce, 
(false) 

View film.* 

Discuss the following quesllions: 

Where do we get our energy? 

How is the energy in food measured? 

How is the energ^ the body uses measured? 

What happens in the body when there is an oversupply 
undersupply of energy? 

Refer to true and false questions and discu$;.s answers and 
reasons for answers with students. 

If the film is not used the following experiences are 
suggested: 

Ask: 

How long is this room? 

How could the length of the room be determined^ 

What tools, would be used? 

How is the length of something described? 

Record responses on chalkboard undef the appropriate 
headings: 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Measuring Tool 
Yard or meter stick 
Continue: 



Unit of Measure 



Yard or-meter 

m 



ERJC 



If a recipe for cookies called for 2 cups of flour, how 
would the flour be measured? 

How is the liquid in a carton of milk measured? 

How would you measure the amount of energy supplied 
by an ice cream cone? 

Show a picture of a calorimeter and desciiibe the general 
procedure for measuring food energy. 

As the explanation is given write **CALORIE=A MEA- 
SURE OF ENERGY IN FOODS." 

Show an illustration of a test for basal metabolic rate 
and explain general method for determining BMR. 

Write: "CALORIE-A MEASURE OF ENERGY USED 
18-9 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

activites. Different activities re- 
quire different amounts of 
energy. 

The total number of calories 
required by an individual is . 
equal to the number needed 
to maintain the body while 
at rest (BMR) plus that re- 
quired to carry out other acti- 
vities. 



PUPIL-TEAC+iER INTERACTION 

BY THE BODY?' 

Explain and illustrate the prodecure for determining 
the BMR: 



2.2 I Individual's weight X 24 « BMR 
45.4 

2.2 I 100.0. X 24 = 1008.8 

(hrs) (BMR) 

Each student may determine their own BMR. 

Record BMR calculations on ^|^kboard. 

Ask: What do you notice about the BMR for differ- 
ent people in this class? 

Why are the BMR's different? 

The BMR is based on body size and weight. The larger 
body required mor^e energy to maintain its size than 
a smaller body. 

Continue: - ^ v 

# 

Each activity that an individual does requires some 
energy in addition to that needed by the body when 
at rest. 

Direct students attention to the Activities and Use of 
Calories Chart. 

Explain the meaning of the headings. 

Ask: Which activities require that most energy to per- 
form? 

Which activities require the least? 

If someone spent an hour bicycling would he or she 
use more or less energy (calories) than someone who 
spend an hour walking? ^ ^ 

If someone had eaten foods containing 100 calories and 
wanted to use that energy, how long would they need 
to ride a bicycle in order to use the calories? 

Ask other similar questions to familiarize students with 
the general idea that different activities result in the use 
of different amounts of energy. 

Explain the general formula used to determine calories 
required to maintain weight. This formula includes the 
BMR as well as an average of number of calories needed 
for an activity level. 



SUPPORT^. 
MATERIAL 



A general formula for figuring calorie requirements is: 
multiply your weight by the number of calories 
pbr pound for your age; 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Snergy is supplies to the body 
)y nutrients, carbohydrate, fat 
in() protein. 

|iarbohydrates, fats and pro- 
leiiis are found in foods in 
rarying amounts. 

Poods containing large amounts 
)f fat supply more energy (for 
i sirQilar weight) than foods 
hat contain large amounts of 
sarbohydrate or protein. 

1 more calories are ingested 
lian expended, one will store 
ihe extra energy in the form of 
>ody fat. A .weight gain will 
lesult. 

I more energy is used than 
lupplies by foods eaten, the 
)ody will use stored enejgy. 
rhis will result in' a loss of 
veight. 



Girls - 1 3-1 5 .. .24 calories per lb . 

16-19. ..20 calories per lb. 
Boys- 13-15. ..29 calories per lb. 

16-19.. .26 calories per lb. 

Students may determine number of calories they require 
to maintain weight according to the formula. 

Pre-Teaching: Secure a balance scale and weights. Label 
one side of the scale Energy Intake Food and Calories. 
Label the other side Energy Output Activities and Cal- 
ories. , 

Balance the scale with 2000 calories on each side. 

Assemble samples of common foods that represent a . 
100 calorie size portion. 

OrderWhy Not Snack? (optional) S.M.14 

Transition: Display food samples and direct students' 
attention to the samples. 

During the past several days we have studied the nu- 
trients carbohydrate, fat and protein. We have also 
talked about the calorie. 

The foods that, are in the display have something to do 
.with those ideas. • ^ 

». 

The foods also are similar because they represent a cer- • 
tain idea. 

*» 

What do you think that idea might be? * 

Allow students to formulate guesses. If they are unable 
to discover the reason for the grouping after a reajsonable 
length of time, have them use nutrient and calorie analy- 
sis charts b$ source of information. 

When the basis for grouping has been discovered, clarify 
the relationship of fat, protein and carbohydrate content 
of foods to calorie value. ^ 

Direct students to determining the calorie value of their 
favorite and best foods.. 

Transition: Display balance scale. Explain and show how 
the intake and output of calories is balanced. 

What happens to produce a weight gain? 

To the intake side of the scale add 100 calories in the 
form of a weight. Identify the food source and amoUnt. 

This side will^go down because the individual is storing 
energy (calorie8)in form of fat. 

To the output side add 100 calories " in the form of a 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTf NT 



All people need the same nu- 
trients. However, not all people 
need the same -amount 6f nu- 
trients. 

Nutrition scientists have studied 
and carried out experiments to 
find out how much of each 
nutrient^is needed by people of 
differel|Pages, heights and 
weights. 

The Recommended Daily Die- 
tary Allowances has been de- 
veloped as a result of the study 
which has been done. The RDA 
serves as a general guide to the * 
amounts of nutrients needed 
by individuals to maintain 
health. 

The RDA allows a little more 
than an average person needs 
to provide for individual dif- 
ferences. 

Minerals are another class of 
nujbrients needed for normal 
functioning and growth and ' 
lepair of the body. 

Calcium and phosphorus are 
two minerals that have impor- 
tant functions in the develop- 
ment of teeth, bone and muscle 
tissue. 

Calcium is also necessary for 
the clotting of blood. 

The primary sources of phos- 
phorus and calcium* are milk 
and milk products, dark green 
leafy vegetables, lima iQtnd baked 
beans. 

The RDA of calcium is be- 
tween 800-1200 mg per day. 

The consequences of a diet 



PUPJL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

weight. Identify the activity using the 100 calories and 
the length of time, (no loss or gain - scale balanced) 

Demonstrate weight loss in the same manner. 

Show filrastrip Why Not Snaclc? (optional) 

Discuss pro's and con's in terms of weight control. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of RDA for Males and 
Females. Prepare copies of Grams of Protein. 

Direct attention to RDA chart. Explain basis for de- 
velopment RDA. 

Show gram and milligram weights. 

Identify the grams of protein found in various meat 
products. Compare to recommended daily allowance 
for protein. 



Pre-Teaching: Collect supplies needed for experiment 
to determine mineral content of foods. 

r 

Prepare symbol for minerals. Prepare tasting samples of 
foods rich in the various minerals. 

Transition: Serve food samples rich in minerals. Save a 
small portion for nutrient identification experiments. 

Demonstrate mineral test. Test foods students have 
eaten and others. 

Record results. 

Introduce symbols for calcium and phosphorus. Explain 
functions. ^ 

Using standard nutrient chart have students identify 
foods rich in calcium and phosphorus. ^ 

Students may determine whether foods they ate con- 
tained calcium and phosphorus. 
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»NGEPTUAL CONTENT 

nsufficient in calciiinfi and 
)ho8phorus during tlfe growth 
)eriod may be stunted grdjWth,- 
)r poor quality. bones. 



[ron is another/hutrient heces- 
jary for good health. 

NJost of thie iron in the body is 
in the blood in the red protein 
jalled^iemoglobin. 

/ 

[jemoglobin carries the oxygen 
bo all the body cells. 



[rotll^eficiency anemia is the 
most common nutrient defi- 
ciency in the U.S. today. 

f\nemia is a deficiency of hemo- 
l^lobin or red corpuscles or 
iK>th. Symptoms of iron defi- 
ciency anemia are: 

lack of ability of blood 

to carry oxygen which 

results in 

paleness 

weakness 

shortness of breath 
lack of appetite 
general slowing up of 
vital functions 

[ron deficiency anemia may 
ye precipitated in young girls 
whose diets are on the border 
iiie^'of adequacy for the iron 
when the onset of menstrua- 
;ion results in loss of iron 
irom body. 

\nemia can be caused by the 
osses of large amounts of 
)lood. 

Pbods high in iron content are : 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

* .'V ► 

Show transparency of RDA for tejens for calcium. 
What is the RDA pif calcium? 

^Put foods together that would give the RDA of calcium 
for someone your age. 

•J ■ • • ■ . 

How many glass^$ of milk would be needed if that was . 
the only source pf calcium? 

\^y do children and teens need calcium? 

)Vhat migbjt be the effect of insufficient ifttake-6f-fcal- 
cium or phosphorus? 

Pre-Teaching: Collect several small nails. Show these to 
students and ask them to guess what the nails have to do 
with nutrition and minerals. 

Introduce symbol for nutrient iron. 

Explain the gemeral function of iron an^i effects of a 
lack of iron. 

Students may determine whether foods tasted. were rich 
in iron. Check best and favorite food list to determine if 
iron is present. 

find pictures^f foods high in iron. Display. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



V 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

meat 

organ meats 
dried fruits 
soybeans 
egg yolks , 
molasses 
leafy vegetables 

Iodine is a mineral necessary 
in the formation of thyroxim 
formed by the thyroid gland 
^sf' which determines the rate of 
metabolism. 

Simple goiter is an enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland, 
which is caused by a defi- 
ciency of iodine. 

Iodine is added to table salt 
to insure that people get their 
requirement of the minerals 

If iodized table salt is used * 
regularly the requirement for * 
iodine is met. 

Generally, if the diet is ade- 
quate in calcium, iron and the 
vitamins, it is probably ade- 
quate in minor minerals also. 

Vitamins are nutrients which 
are necessary in small amounts 
in the diet of man and animals 
for normal growth, mainten- 
ance of health and reproduc- 
tion. 

Vitamins help other nutrients 
to carry out their functions.^ . 

Vitamin A is a fat soluble vita- 
min necessary for adatation of 
the eyes to the dark, normal 
growth and repair of tissues. 

Vitamine A is included in our 
diets by: ^ 
milk 

egg yolks 
butter 

^ Yellow and da*k green leafy 
vegetables contain pro-vitamin 
A which is converted into 
Vitamin A in ^e body. Carrots, 
sweet potatoes, apricots, spin- 
ach^ broccoli, and peas are good 



PUPILiTEACHER INTERACTION Z r SUPl^dRT- 

MATERIA! 



Transition: Other minerals which are necessary to good 
health are iodine, magnesium and zinc. 

Explain the function of iodine and show iodized salt 
labels. 



< • 



i 



Pre-Teaching: Order and preview Vitamins From Food 
or Vitamins, Nutrition and Health. 



6.M.14 



Transition: View the film, direct students in summariza- 
tion of information. 



Sample foods which are high in Vitamin A. 

Describe the function of Vitamin A. Check the best and 
favorite foods to determine whether Vitamin ^ is pre- 
sent. } . 



7 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

lources of Vitamin A. 

rhe RDA of Vitamin A is 4000 
[htehiational Units for women 
ind 6000 International Units 
tor men. 4000-5000 lU = 100% 
>f RDA. 

[generally the^B vitamins are 
l^essary for growth, reproduc- 
ion, general health, appetite, 
lervouB stability and red blood 
:eU formation. 

nbiamin, Vitamin B, is neces- 
ary to promote appetite and 
>etter functioning of the diges- 
ive tract. 

Sxcellent sources of Vitamin 
J are: / 
*• enriched and whole grains- 

green peppers/ 
>^ pork liver / 
v'oatmeal / 

\n early sign of thiamin defi- 
iency is /The - lowering of 
tamina./Subjects, become irri- 
able, /depressed and lack 
0 concentrate. 

Uboflavin, Vitamin B2, defi- 
iency is characterized by sore 
louth and nose, falling hair, 
caly skin, eye symptoms, di- 
estive disturbances and ner- 
ous lesions. 

he function of riboflavin in- 
ludes maintenance of mucous 
lembranes. It is needed by the 
ody to utilize carbohydrates. 
Its, and proteins. 

rood sources of riboflavin in- 
lude: 

livier 

milk 

cheese 

egg;? 

leafy vegetables 

whole grain and enriched 

bread 
lean meats 

Issues that show damage as a 
isult of niacin deficiency are 
liefly the skin, the gastroin- 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Pre-Teaching: Make Granola in quantity large enough to 
allow each student to eat 1/^ - 1/3 of a cup. 

Prepare copies of the Nutrient Analysis Chart for the 
recipe. * 

Transition: Allow students to safnple the Granola. 

Show Nutrient Analysis Chart,for the recipe. 

j£xplaih the function of B vitamins. 

Frotn Food Nutrient Charts identify other foods rich in 
B vitamins. 

Check Best and Favorite Food list for sources of B 
vitamins. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTEMT 



PUPIL TBACH^R INTERACTION 



testinal tract *and nervous sy- 
stem. 

Foods high in niacin include: 
meat 
fish 

soybeans 
peanut butter 
enriched breads 

Vitamin C functions to protect 
from infection. 

Vitamip C is found in citrus 
fruits as Well as other fruits 
and vegetables. 

• *■ / 

Vitamin C is not stored in the 
body. A food source of Vitamin 
C is needed daily. 



Vitamin D is necessary for the 
body to use calcium and phos- 
phorus. 

In nature our main source of 
Vitamin D is sunshine. 

There several things that pre- 
vent us from getting Vitamin 
D from the sun. They include: 

clouds 

smog 

fog 

smoke 

dust 4 
shade from buildings and 
trees 

indoor work and play 

windows 

clothing 

To insure that an adequate 
amount of Vitamin D is avail- 
able, certain foods such as milk 
have had the nutrient Vitamin 
D added to it. 

Fortification is a process 
through which nutrients are 
added which were not origin- 
ally present in the food or 
that were present in smaller 
amounts. 

There are other vitalhiins which 
serve to regulate and control 
body processes. » 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare/a fruit and vegetable plate which 
includes fruits and vefgetables high and low in Vitamin C. 

Transition: Have ^tudents guess which foods are high in 
Vitamin C. / 

* ♦ 

Demonstrate test for Vitamin C. 
Explain function. 

/ ' 

List foocjs high in Vitamin C on the visual for vitamins. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare transpai^ency of Vitamin D sources! 

Assemble r^utrition labels vy^iich specify fomfied. / 

Transition :Show transparency of sources of Vitamin X). 

Explain functions and Sources of Vitamin D. ■ 

Explain the purpos^ of fortification. / 

Divide students into groups of ^-4 to perform the follow- 
ing tasks: 

From the Nutrient Comparison Cards or Food Models, 
identify foods which provide the following percentages 
oftheRDA: • )C 

20% or^ more of the RDA for Vitamin A / . A 

50% or more of the RDA for Vitamin C 

20% of the RDA for Riboflavin 

20% or more of the RDA for Thiamine 

Identify 6-8 foods which supply 20% or more of 2-4 
vitamins. 

Prepare and serve One Minute Breakfast. Have students 
develop a Comparison Card for One Minute Breakfast. 



Transition: Ask: 



) / 



What are the five nutrientS/We have studied? 

The sixth nutrijent is an^^ssential to life as any of those 
we haye studied. ' 

Do you know what the sixth nutrient is? ^ 



p ONC EPTUAL CONTENT 

|f the individual meets the re- 
quirements for Vitamins A, B, 
C, arid D, it is likely the require- 
mcints for other vitamins will 
bttmet. 

A combination of foods must 
be^^'eaten if all the vitamins 
ttieded by the body are to be 
obtained. No one or tivp foods 
wul provide adequate supply. / 

Water is a nutrient essential o 
to life. It is second only ^ 
pxygen in vital importance. 

The human can functioh with- 
o^t^water for two oi; ^liree , 

Ifater^ acfaf as a sglvehy and 

r many other nutrients 
t;h0^waste products which 
produced /in th€ body. 



Pot good healt 
b^ween Ayater^ 
intake is heedc 



balance 
5 and water 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION / 

. , Without the sixth nutrient the body can ri;iaintain life 
only 2-3 days. /' 

/ Every foods contains some of this nutrient. ' 

Continue to give clues regarding the/iutrient until stu- 
, dents identify it. ^/ 

/ Explain the function of the nutrient. o 



Water is l<m/by evaporation 
from theyskin, unrihary loss, 
ind 1fesp)ratory loss. 

Water/ inpke occurs throiigh 
Irinlan^ liquids and eating 
roods periodically All ioods 
3^tain some water. Fc^ods high 

water' content are/lettuce, 
isparagus, and milk./ 

Nutrition labels ^appear on 
nany processed /and packaged * 
roods. The labi^ contains the 
following information : 

number of calories in a 
serving of the food. 

grams of protein • 

gra^s of carbohydrate 

gr^s of fat 

percentages of the RDA for 
/ prot 
/ percentage of the RDA for 
/ the jwtamins A, B, B2, 
Niacin, C and D 
perqer^tage of RDA for the 
mineralscalcium andiron 

< The label also gives Ike 
number and size of serving. 



ERIC 




Pre-Teaching: Assemble nutrition labels and supplies 
for scavenger hunt. 

Prepare^ransparency of Nutrient Label. 

Transition: Direct students' attention to Label. Ask stu- 
dents tmgxplain tlie meaning of various parts of the label. 

Divide studen^into teams and conduct scavenger hunt. 

P^Teaching: Review Your Food Choices. 

Prepare^piaterials for Your Food Choices. 

Carry out Your Food Choices experience. 

Assist students in using resource materials. Check scoring 
and provide feedback to students. 
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S. M. 1 • DISCOVERIES IN NUTRITION: PEOPLE AND FOOD 



Purpose # This activity and display are designed to raise students level 
of awareness of nutrition and nutrition information. 

The dates and nutrition discoveries which are included in the 
display have been choosen to illustrate the relative newness of 
the Science of nutrition and the continuing discovery of new 
knowledge by the worker in the field of nutriton. 

Materials - Wall, chaQJkboard or other space for display of visuals 

- Colored yam, paper, or paper chain to symbolize time 

-I 

- Pieces of paper on which dates are written 

- Irregular colored shapes of paper on which have been written 
titles of nut'rition discoveries such as: 

400 B.C. Hippocrates - Food is the universal nutrient. 



1497 


Pine needle soup cures scurvy. 


» 


1747 


James Lind wDrks with Vitamin 


C - Cures sailors of scurvy. 


1913 


Dr. McCallum - Substance A is 


necessary for life. 


1925 


Vitamin D is isolated. 




1936 


Vitamin E^^is isolated. 




1948 


Vitamin K is isolated. 





Irregular colored shapes of paper on which have been written 
names of events familar to students such as: 

Columbus Lands 

1612 First American Colony 

1776 Declaration of Independence 

1858 Minnesota Statehood 

Town Founded ' % 

School Built 

Year of Grandparents* Birth 
^Year of Parents* Birth 
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S. H' 1 DISCOVERIES IN NUTRITION: PEOPLE AND FOOD (cont.) 
Illustration; 

Today 



ERIC 



1900 



1700 



41 



1400 



1800 



1600 



400 B.C. 



PREHISTORIC HUMANS 
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S. M. 1 DISCOVERIES IN NUTRITION 



Food has been a main concern of man since the beginning of time. There are many 
references to food in the Bible. There were many vague ideas about food revolving 
around taboos^ magical powers and the medical values of food. 

In /^OO B.C. Hippocrates, Father of Medicine, considered food one universal 
nutrient. 

In the l/tOO*fi^ sailors on long sea voyages suffered a disease known as scurvy. 
They became weak, developed sunken eyes, bleeding gums anji skin sores. Teeth 
became loose, bones broke easily and small blood vessels under the skin burst. 
Most scurvy victims eventually died. No one knew what caused the disease, 
some blamed the cold, damp air. Others said it was caused by depression, 
because if a sailor was lucky enough to make it home, the disease usxially^ 
disappeared . 

In 1535, after a voyage from France, the explorer Jacques Cartier spent the * 
winter on the shores of Newfoundland. Some of his men developed scurvy. He 
heard of a native Indian witch doctor who could cure scurvy with pine needle 
soup. He made some of the soup for the sick sailors. Within, six days they 
had recovered. 

In 1747, James Lind, a Scottish medical doctor^ i ship, conducted the first 
nutrition experiment. The men on his ship had contracted scurvy. He selected 
twelve. To their regular diet he added various foods including vinegar, cider, 
diluted sulfuric acid, alcohol with cinnamon and ginger, sea water, and to two 
of them he gave two oranges and a lemon each day. The ones that received the 
oranges and lemons recovered in a few days. 

In th©) early 17th century, an Italian doctor became curious about v*iat happened 
to food after he ate it., He weighed himself before and after he ate. He could 
not figure out why he did liot gain the same amount of weight as the weight of 
the food he ate. He explained this weight loss by saying that it was lost in * 
perspiration. 

In the late 1^800* s, several experiments vere done ^wi-th animals. The aninial was 
fed a diet of pure protein, carbohydrates and fat. The animals always died. 
Scientists then knew there was another substance essential to life. 

In 1913, Dr. McCallum conducted an experiemrtn with laboratory. rats. The 
were fed the same diet except that one group of rats was fed lard and th 
butter fat.* The group that was fed on lard was sickly, did not grow and 
developed a severe eye condition. The ones fed on butter grew large, had 
beautiful fur and healthy eyes. Dr. McCalliira called this substance vitai to 
life . . ."A". .^-^ 

In the late l800»s, Takaki, a Japanese doctor, discovered that there was 
something lacking in the traditional Japanese diet -(mainly white polished rice) 
vAich caused beriberi. This was a dreaded disease vAiich seemed to hit only the 
Oriental countries. Feet and jjjjjj^ paralyzed,, arm muscles withered and 

the legs swelled. 
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S. M. 1 'DISCOVERIES IN NUTRITION {cofxt.)^ 



At the same- time, Dr. Eijhman, working in a prison hospital in thd East Indies 
noticed that the chickens had conditions similar to beriberi but when they were 
given the less expensive brown rice the condition improved. It was not until 
1911 that Casimir Fenk named this substance "B". , 

In 1915, Dr, Goldberger of the U.S. Public Health Service conducted an experi- 
ment that proved that pellagra, a disease that was sweeping the south Was 
caused ... by faulty diet. In 1937, Dr. Conrad Elvehjem demonstrated that 
niacin was an effective treatment for pellagra. ^ 

Around t^e turn of the century, when industry was blooming and cities were 
growing^ another diease was also growing in the crowded, 'dirty sluns of the 
cities. This disease was called rickets, and it left miany with weakened, 
misshapen bones. Children were hardest hit. 

In fishing villages along the English seacoast, people had a home remedy for 
rickets.'* They drank the oil from the livers -of the fish they caught. The 
doctors, however, looked down on this superstition. It was later discovered that 
fish liver oil, especially cod liver oil, . contained vitamin D which does in fact 
prevent rackets. It was also discovered that vitamin D is produced when the body 
is exposed to sunlight. 

Several other vitamins have been discovered since the vitamin D mysteiry was 
solved. • J ' . 

Nutrition is a new and ,exciting field. There is still much to uncover and learn^ 



nutrition and genetics in the developmental process is providing an explanati6n* 
for some congenital abnormalities and metabolic defects. 
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M. 3 SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE NUTRIENT CONTENT OF FOODS 

To Test for Ca3A)ohydrate (Sugars) 

Demonstrate test with following procedure: 

1 part com syrup 
3 parts water 
30 drops of water 
10 drops Benedicts solution 

Place in test tube one to three minutes j 
When color changes to red-orange, • • positive test for sugar, 

To^test a ^mall bit of^food,^ place the. following in test 'tubex 

small piece of food 
30 drops of water 
10 drpps of Benedicts solution 

Boil 1 3_rninut es ; . labjsl each test 

i" *"«■""'" " " 

CAUTION : Benedicts soluliion is caustic, • flood*^ skin with water if skin is 
co;it acted. 

Observation Form For Sup^ar Test 
Food Tested 




Is Sugar Present? 
Yes No 



To Test For Carbohydrate (Starch) 
Demonstration: 

1 T. cornstarch mixed with water 
Add iodine 

Purple color is a positive test i!or starch. . 
.*...^.....^.^...^e ......... 
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M. 3 . SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE NUTRIENT pONTENT, OF FOODS *(cont.) 



Observation Farm For Starch Test 
Food Tested 



Is Starch Present? 
Yes No 



To Test For Fat 

Riib sample of food' on brown paper. 

Hold up to light'. ; • 

-If fat ^ ds -present,.the -.brown^paper ^vq.11, look t ransparent • Transparency will 

remain when spot has dried. . 
^Demonstrate by using butter. 

Test several foods. , 

Observation Form For Fat Test 

Food Tested 



Is Fat Present? 
Yes No 



To Test For Protein 

Protein has a distinctive smell >dien burned. 
Demonstration: 
Bum a bit of hair or a feather. 

Hold the material on the burner of a hot plate. . .with a disecting .needle 

or on a needle in a cork. . . or food may be placed on a small piece of tin foi] 

on a hot plate. . .(do not use tin foil on the coils of an electric range.) 

If the distinctive odor is present. . .protein is present. 
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S. M. 3 SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE NUTRIENT CONTENT OF kx)DS (cont.) 
4* Obseivation Form For Protein Test 

, Is Protein Present? 

Food Tested Yes No . 



To Test Food For Minerals 

Place a small amount of mashed food on tin foil. 
Heat the sample until no more smoke is given off. ' 
The gray ash. that remains is mineral. The amount determin^sr,,|t|ie quantity 
"Of "ffllheral pr es'ent v The- pro^ss-r equires tim e - and- may ^De^ g^S^ 
used in conjunction with otHer activity. - 



Observation Form For Mineral Test 



Food Tested 



Amount of Minerals Present 
Medium Small None ^ 



Amount 



Amount 



S. To Test Food For Vitamin C 

Cup 1 - Mash a small amount of food vath 2 T water. 

Cup 2 - Combine ^ c. water -IT cornstarch - 1 drop of iodine in disposable 
cup. 

To test food sample (cup l) place one drop of sample into mixture in (cup 2). 
Record the number ^of drops it takes to change solution to colorless. 

The fewer drops required. . .the. more Vitamin C present. 
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S. NUTRIEMT CHARTS AND SYMBOLS 

Purpose: The Nutrient Charts are to be a visual reminder to the students of the 
major. nutrients, their functions and food sources. The charts may be developdd 
cooperatively by the students and teacher or the class may be divided into 
nutrient teams and each team may be responsible for development of an appropriate 
symbol and chart. 

Materials: Large sheets of tagboard, cardboard or similar materials to serve 
as background for the display 
A; size 3" x 4" or larger is suggested / 
yam or string for hanging ^ 
Colored paper, crayons, glue and scissors 
. ' Magazines or newspapers containing picture of foods 



'Suggested Symbols for the Several Nutrients 
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S. M. 4 (cont.) 



Sample Display Chart 



/ . 

/ 

/ ■ 



(colorful, interesting titl^ 
which identifies nutrient^) 



/ 

/ 



Symbol for 
Fat 



Pictures of 
Food Which 
Supply Fat 
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S. 5 . BEST AND FAVORITE FOODS 

Directions^ Complete the follovdng sentences by writing the name of foods on the 

nximbered lines. 

/ 

1, My favorite between meal snack food is 

/ 

2, The food that I like best for lunch or dinner is 

/ # ' 

3, A food which is good to eat to keep healthy ia 



4, A ./food which I eat to give me energy is 
i5« favorite beverage is 



4 • 



0) 

■ U 



o 

•s 

c6 



.3 



■H 

O 



o 



c6 
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O 



CO 
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o 
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3. 
















































5. 
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S, H. 6 NUTRIENT ANALYSIS - PROTEIN FOODS (MEATS, CHEESE, EGGS, DRY VEGETABLES, 
MILK) 



Food Item 


Amount* 
Unit 


Calories 


Protein 
(Gm) 


Fat 


CHO 








Bacon 


2 slcs. 


'90. 


5. 


8. 


1. 


Beef, Han>- 
burger 


3 ozsf 


185. - 


23. 


10. 


0 


'Rpp'f^ Roast 


3 ozs» 


139. / 


' 

V 


3. 


0 


Bolodia 


2 slcs. 


80 . / 


3. 


'•&'7. 


0 


Chicken* . 
Broiled 


3 ozs. 


115. 


20. 


- 3/' 

/' 


0 




1 


80. 


6. 


/ 6. 


0 


Hot. Dog 


2 


272. 


18. 


24. 


0 


Ham 


3 ozs. 


245. 


18. / 


^ 19. 


. 0 


Liver, Beef 


2 ozs. 


130. 


15/ 

/; 


6. 


3. 


Peanut 
Butter 


1 T. 


95. 


■ /■^•. 


8. 


■ 3. 


P.d(3?k Chop 


1 Q'hop 


260. y 


• ' 16. 


21. 


o. 


Sausage 
Links 


2 links 


125. 


5. - 


11. 


0 


Tuna Fish 


3 ozs. 


170. 


24. 


7./ 


d 


Fish Stick 


4' sticks 


160. 


16. 


8. 


8. 


Cottage 
Cheese 


1/2 cup 


. 130. 


^ 17. 


5. 


4. 


Peanuts 


1/4 cup 


, 210. 


9. 


18. 


7. 


Beans in 
Tomato Sauce 


1/2 cup 


155. 


8. 


>• 


■ 25. 


Whole Milk 


1 cup 


14p. 


• 1 n 






American 
Cheese 


2 ozs. 


210. 


14. 
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S, 6 (contO 



Amount 

Food Item Unit Calciiim 







vMg; 


Bacon 


2 slcs. 


2- 


Beef, Ham- 
Durgeir ^ 


3 ozs. 


10. 


Deei, itoasu 


3 ozs • 


I 1 

II . 


Bologna 


<. s±cs» 




Chicken, 
Broiled 


3 ozs. 


8. 


Eggs , Lg.' 


1 




Hot UQg 


o 




Ham 


3 ozs • 


8. 


Liver, Beef 


2 ozs. 


6,. 


Peanut 
Butter , 


1 T. 


9« 


Pork Chop 


1 chop 


8. 


Sausage 
Links 


2 links 




Tuna Fish 


3 ozs. 


7. 


Fish Stick 


4 sticks 


12. 


Cottage 
Cheese 


1/2 cup 


•115. 


Peanuts 


l/k cup 


27. 


Beans in 
Tomato Sauce 


1/2 cup 


69. 


Whole Milk 


1 cup 


352. 


American 
Cheese 


2 ozs. 


396. 



Iron 


Vit A 


Vit C 
CMe) 


Thia- 

mine 

iMgT 


Ribo- 
flavin 

CMg) ■ 


Niacin 
- CMgJ 


.5 


0 


0 


.08 


.0$ 


.d 


3.0 


20. 


0 


.08 


■ .20. " 


5.1 




n 


u 


.U( 


on 


J c> 
4.0 


C 


n 


U 




.Do 


ri 

.7 


1.4 


80. 


0 


.05 


.16 


7.4 


1.1 


590. 


• 0 


.05 


.15 


0 


1 . <c 


n 


u 


. 1<: 




2.2 


2.2 


0 ■ 


0 


• .40 


.16 


3.1 


5;0.. 


30280. 


15. • . 


. .15 


2.37 


9.4 1 


.3 


0 


. 0 . 


.02 


.02 


2.4 


2.2 


0 


0 . 


. .63 


.18 


3.8. 


L 
. 0 




u 




.09 


1.0 


1.6 


70. • 


0 


i04 


.10 


10.1 




0 


0 


.ou 


* 
.04 


1.6 




210. 


0 


.03 


.30 


.1 


.8 


0 


0 - 


.12 


.05 


6.2 


2.3 


165. 


3. 


' -10 




.8 


.1 


500. 


3. 


.08 


.52 


.3 


.6 


700. 


0 


.02 


.24 


0 
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•S.^^M. 7 ABTIVITIES AND USE OF CALORIES 



ACTIVITY 
Bicycling 
Swimming 
Bowling 
Rowing 
Tennis 
Walking 

Walking Upstairs 

Dancing 

Badminton 

Standing - Doin^Light 
Activity. 

Standing 

Sitting , ' 

Skiing 

Running or Jogging 



APPROXIMATE 
CALORIES 
MINUTE OF. 

, 8.2 
10.2 
7.1 

7 

6.1 
4.6 
17.5 
3.5 
3.3 

2.5 
1.4 
1.2 

10 
15 




APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF 
MINUTES OF ACTIVITY' 
REQUIRED TO USE 
100 CALORIES 



12 
10 

14 
14 
l6 
21 
6 

29 
30 

40 
71 
73 
10 
6 
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I ■ - . ■ ••• 

S. M. 8 RKOmED DAILY DIMRY AliOWANCES, HMS© 1^^ ; . . ' 

Food and Nutrition Board,_ National Acadeny of Sciences - National Research Council 

Designed for the maintenance of good nutrition of practically all healthy people in the U.S.A. , 



Fat-Soluble 
Vitamins 



Pro- 

(years) Weight Height Energv tein 
Frpmupto (kg) (lbs) (cm) (in) (kcalj* (g) ' 



< Q 

id I 

•A 0 d 
>< > 



8 , .5 

CO 0 



(lu) {VJ){^) M (nig) 



Water-Soluble 
Vitaniins 



... 

Minerals 



0 



•H 

0 
0 



0 

ft 



g 

H 



H 

OD 
I 



CHILDRM . 1-3 
7-10 



13 28 86 34 1300 23 
20, kk 110 U 1300 30 
30 66 135 54 2p 36 



2000 400 
2500 400 
3300 400 



40 9 0.8 ',0.7 
40 12 1.1 0.9 
40 16 1.2 1.2 



800 ' 800 60 15 
800 800 80 10 
800 110 10 



FMLES 11-14. 44 97 155 62 24OO 44 

15-18 54 119 162 65 2100 48 

19-22 58 128 462' 65 2100 46 

23-50 58 128 162 65 2000 46 

51+ . 58 128' 162 65 1800 46 



4000 400 

4000 400 

4000 400 

.4000 - 

4000 - 



45 
45 
45 
45 
45 



16 y 

14 l.:4' 

14 1.4. 

13 1.2 

12 1.1 



1.2 
1.1 
1.1 



1200 1200 
1200 1200 
800 800 



1.0^800 
1.0 



115 • 18 

115 18 

100 18 

100 18 

80 10 



MALES 11-14 44 97 

15-18 61 134 

19-22 - 67 147 • 

23-50 70 154 

■ 51+ 70 154 



158' 63 2800 44 

172 69 3000 54 

'172 69 3000 54 

172' 69 2700 56 

172, 69. 2400 56 



5000 400 

5000 400 

5000 400 

'5000 - 

5000 - 



45 
45 
45 
45 
45 



18 1.5 

20 1.8 

20 1.8 

18 1.6 

16 1.5 



1. 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 



41200 



1200 
1200 1200' 



130 18 

150 18 

140 10 

130 10 

110' 10 



* Kilojoules (kJ.) 4.2 x kcal 
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S. M. 9 GRANOLA 
Serves 6-8 

3/4 C. Rolled Oats (Oatmeal) 
1/2 C. Coconut 

2 T. Almonds 

3 T. Wheat Gem 

4 1/2 T. Jlaisins 
1/3 C. Sunflower Seeds 

1 T. Oil * 

2 T. Honey 

Use your imagination ^ add almost anything 
NUTRIENTS IN GRANOLA' 

Note: Not all ingredients were able to be analyzed, this is a partial list. 
Amount 



Mix honey and oil together. Set aside. 
Mix all other ingredients except dried fruit. 
Pour honey oil over mixture and mix thoroughly. 
Spread on a baking sheet. 

Bake at 3OO degrees F. until brovfried (about 1 
hour) . Turn every 15 minutes. After baking 
add dried fruit. , 
Store tightly covered. 



Food Item Unit 


Calories 


Protein Fat 
CGm) iGm) 


CHO 






^Oatmeal 3/4 ^^P 


98. 


4. 


2. 


17. 






Coconut 1/2 cup 


225. 


3. 


23. 


6. 






Raisins 4 l/2 T. 


120. 


0 


0 


r 

33. 






Oil, Salad 1 T. 


125. 


.' 0 


14. 


0 






Honey • 2 T. 


130. 


0 


0 


34. 






Total 


698. 


6. 


139. 


90. , 






Per. Serving 


' 131. 


1. 


23.- 


^15. 




%■ ■ 


NUTRIENTS IN GRANOLA 

Amount 
Food Item Unit 


Calcium 
(Mg) 


Iron 


Vit A Vit C 

(i.u.)-. (Mg; 


Thia- 
mine 
TMgT 


Ribo- 
flavin 

(Mg) 


Niacin 
(Mg) 


Oatmeal 3/4 cup 


17. 


1.0 


0 0 


.14 


.04 


.2 


Coconut 1/2 cup 


9. 


1.1 


0 2. 


.03 


.02 


•4 , 


Raisins 4 I/2 T. 


27. 


1.5 


0 0 


.06 


,.03 


.3 


Oil, Salad 1 T. 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


Honey 2.T. 


2. 


.2 


0 . 0 


0 


.02 


•2 • 


Total 


54. 


3.9 


0 2. 


.24 


.10 


1.0 


Per Serving 


9. 


.6 0 0 

55 


.04 


.02 
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S. M. 11 ONE MINUTE BREAKFAST - SERVES ONE. 



Combine in blender container: 
1 C. Orange Jxiice 
1 ' Egg 

1/3 C. Powdered Milk ' 
Blend for 10 seconds. 

This may also be made with a rotary beater but may take two 
Serve with whole wheat toast. 



minutes.. 



NUTRIENTS IN ONE MINUTE BREAKFAST 

Amount 
Food Item Unit 



Orange 
Juice 

Eggs 

Dried 
Milk 

Whole 
Wheat 
Bread 

Total 
Per Serv- 
ing 



1. cup 

1 egg 

1/3 
cup 

2 

slices 



Calories 

120 
80 

51. 
130 



381 



NUraiENTS IN ONE MINUTE BREAKFAST 
Amount 
Unit 



Food Item 

Orange 
Juice 

"Eggs 

Dried 
Milk 

Whole 
Wheat 
Bread 

Total 
Per Serv- 
ing 



1 cup 



1 egg 

1/3 
cup 



slices 



Calcium 
(Mg) 



25. 
27. 



123. 



48. 



223. 



.2 

1.1 

.0 

1.6 
2.9 



Protein 
(C5m) ■ 

2. 
6. 

4. 

« 

6. 



18. 



Iron "Vit A 
W7 



550. 
590. 

175. 



Fat 

0 
6. 

2; 
2. 
10. 



Vit C 

120. 

0 

1. 

0 



Thia- 
mine 

.22 
.05 

.03 

.18 



1315. 121. »48 



CHO 

29. 

0 

5. 
28. 

62. 

Ribo- 
flavin 
(Mg) 

.02 
.15 

.18 
.06 
.41 



Q 
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S. M. 12 . NUTRITIONAL LABELS SCAVENGER HUNT 

Have products about the room. Either divide into t^s or give each student 
a sheet to find all items or as many items as pos^ble in a given period of 
time. 

. . " . . ^/ 

Yok may want to alter the tasks depending on products available. 

Products Used 

2^ Milk Macaroni 
FVuit Cocktail Peanut Butter 

Tomato Paste Instant Pudding 

^ Wheat Germ Macaroni and Cheese Mix 

Grape Jelly ^ Wheaties 

Converted Rice * Crispy Critters 
Margai^ne Grape Nuts 

Ehriched Creamettes Total Cereal 



ed Peaches 



Find something vdth Vitamin A added 

Vitamin D added 
Vitamin A & D. 

1 cup serving contains 259^ of days' Vitamin D & 30% calcium. ' - 
Over 150 calories per serving, less than 10% of any nutrient. 

2 servings contain 70% bf\diys required Vitamin C 

A cereal which supplies l/3 (33%) of days supply of Vitamin A. 

A food vdiich gives considerably more nutritive value i'^;:60mething is added. 

Find, something (technically a vitamin supplement ) ^be^cause it contains more than 
50% of RDA. ' ' ' t 

Which foods could be combined to attain 100^ of RDA for Vitamin A?^ 
Find a food that contains 15% of RDA of protein per serving. 

Which contains more B vitamins.... 1 c. Creamettes .or 2/3 c. Iftacle Ben's Rice^ 
Which contains more calories. . .Vitamin C. •Fruit Cocktail or Peaches? 
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S. M. 13 YOUR FOOD CHOICES 



Purpose: This activity is designed to encourage students to translate nutrition 
information into decisions regarding food choices. 



Materials: 5x7 card on which students can record foods ea.ten and the amount 

Lunch bag into which students may place the 5x7 card and additional 

food choices which they make tp complete the RDA 

Prepare materials for use by students: . / ^ 

RDA chart 

Food models 

Nutrition labels for a variety of f odSTs 

Food comparison cardsc* ^ 

Textbooks with nutrient analysis 

Blank forms for visual gr4p|dng.of nu-^rient contributions to RDA 
Procedure*: Divide stiidents into tteams."- ' , .n ' 

Part I Eaph team will prepare a list ftf Sbp^t yhlcn represent those foods 

Y al^^ady eaten by a boy or giVl 13^years of ^ge on :a particxilar 
s*" d^y.. At .least,.5 foodsiiimist bte listed but no mbre thai 8. The 
*V '*> /amount of each food is td be listed also. V " * 

* ' ■ . >v ' ' /- ' W ' . 

Part II ".i.Tejams will then exqhange ,bag;s aaid determine what addj-tional foods 
. ' are itieeded to meet'^thie RDJ^" I'or tli^ , individual. ' 

l . ^ ' ^ . ■ V " /■ ^ 

A?om the food models,, food labe^ or con$)arison caixjs,, teams will 
select adfiitional" foad^^ tb coofiplete RDA.'^;^ <f 



i < - 

Scoring: 



These foods and afi^ indication the' amount to be eaten ^an-'l^e 
placed in tlje lunch bag "and returned 'to 'thg original te^. / * 



The i^am that m^de up'the list of f^ods- in 'Part I 



then 



d,ete¥^nine whether the food s^^ijptidris made* by the other^te^m 
m^ the RDA. V* V . ' , * ^ ^ 

' . ('■ : , . • \ ~ ■ ••'■•^ ' : ■ 

- Tetofe cagri .be/»awsi3ded 5 poii^its for eacJ^ifautrierA RDA completely^ met 
, "a^,^^a(fresult tif 

* . ' ' ■ : , , . V ^- ^: - 

. Tteams can be^fawanJed 5 points for fach nutrient-RDA which is* scored 
correctly by theiftf when the^unch bag is re'fiSmed. Pa'rt III. , 



-3^ This actiAty may b^'-liodified by the teacher e^^stincLng responsibility for 



Part I and III. 



/ 'if ■•■A:.' 
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S. M. 14 (contO 



Visuals: 

How A Hamburger Turns into You > Food, Energy and You * Vitamins From Food * 
Perennial Education Inc. 1825 Willow Road, Northfield, Illinois. 

How Food Becomes You. Why Not Snack ? (Filmstrip) National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Eat to Your Heart's Content . Minnesota Departmenjb of Health. Section of 

Public Health Education, 717 Delaware Stre.et S.B., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Real Singing, Talking « Action Movie About Nutrition . (Filmstrip) 
Oxford Films^ 11 36 N. Las Palmas, Los Angeles, California. 

Your Snacks; Chance or Choice ? (Poster 18^ x 2ki inches) Food Models , 

Comparison Cards " National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal St., Chicago, 
Illinois. ^ 

Vitamins, Nutrition and Health . Upjohn Company. 7000 Portage Road, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 



O 
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n^J^niE: NUTRITION: BUYING AND SELUNO 

INIT frOCUS: The selection of foocta which will provide adequate nourishment is the focus of this unit. Factors 
! !which influence foods choices are identified. The Recommended Daily Dietary Allowance is introduced as 
• / a guide to the selection of foods. Nutritional labeling, food fads and fallacies, food advertisements and 
i . / food prices are examined to determine their usefulness in the selection of foods which provide essential 
\ . , nutrients. Experiences incorporated in the unit provide opportunity for students to observe, describe, 
? J differentiate, c^pare, and formulate generalizations. 

lAYlbNALE: Young people are assuming increasing responsibility for food cnoices which directly involve them 
as buyers of foods. Furthermore, they influence the food choices made by others responsible for meal 
planning and food purchasing. In turn, young people are subject to influence from a variety of sources 
' including: peers, the food industry, food faddists, and the family. Frequently these outside sources present 
/ conflicting information regarding the nutritive values of foods, effects of foods on wei^t control and 
• ' health, and the best* food dollar value for money expended. Informed decision making under these 
circumstances i^ difficult. Instruction which assists, young people in developing an accurate information- 
al base on which to make choices will serve a useftil function. Furthermore, instruction which assists 
^ young people in developing information processing skills can be useful in making informed decisions. 

MSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

' ^.Comprehension of factors which affect food choices 
. f Comprehension of the effect of food choices on health and well-being 
Comprehension of the functions of essential nutrients 

Comprehension of the guideline for food choice making provided by the Recommended Daily Dietary 
Allowance 

Comprehension of the concept of energy balance 

Willingness to examine personal food choices in terms of nutritional adequacy 
Comprehension of. nutritional labeling as a guide for food choice making 
Comprehension of the relationship of cost to nutrient value of foods 

Ability %!> differentiate reliable, accurate information from unreliable, inaccurate or incomplete infor- ^ 
' mation 

Willingness to seek reliable information as basis for food choice making 
Knowledge of career opportunities in the field of nutrition 

DUCATIONAL BACICjiROUNDf Learnings in the unit assume previous study of nutrition. Level II 

UGGESTED TIME^ weeks 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre*Teaching: Order and preview th^film Food for Life.^ 

Order or prepare copies of Recommended Daily Dietary 
Allowances. 

Secure copies of "Nutritive Value of Foods," Home and 
Garden Bulletin no. 72, or assemble textbooks which pro- 
vide nutrient values of foods. 

Order food comparison cards and food models. 

Review ^d modify suggested interview forms for How 
Do You Break the Fast?. Prepare copies of interview 
form. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 

S.M.20 

Good Health 
Through Nui 
S.M.8 
S.M.20 



S.M.20 
S.M.1 



The flavor, color, texture, and 
aroma of foods influence an 
individual's choice of foods. 

To some extent, the taste, 
color, and aronja of foods 
which an individual prefers are 
learned as a result of experi- 
ences with foods. 

Throughout life the groups of 
people and individuals with ^ 
whom a person identifies will 
influence the individual's food 
preferences. 

The understanding which indi- 
viduals have of the relatiqil- 
ship of foods to health and 
appearaz^e can influence food 
choices. 

^m^e quantity and variety of 
foods available will influence 
the individual's choice of 
foods. f 

JThe amount of money which ' 
mdividuals have will influence 
their food choices in regard 
to type, quality, and quantity 
of food purchased. 



Students may make a self-report, interview fellow class- 
mates, or interview other indiVidi^ls in the person by 
phone. 



If the later procedure* is used, safeguards should be taken 
to insure the privacy of the persons interviewed. The 
teacher may select someone familiar to the students 
from within the schoof or community and intewiew 
that person regarding her/his food selections. The infor- 
mation collected may be used to illustrate selected con- 
cepts thtoui^out the unit. The individual may be iden- 
tified to the students as a mystery person. 

Assemble a Variety of foods which mii(ht be available 
to students as snack food. Include small quantities of 
the following foods: ^ 

a) Pieces of fresh fruit 

b) Celery, carrots, and other fresh vegetables 

c) Potato chips 
d ) Fruit juice 

e) Pop com 

f) Cookies 

g) Soda pop 

Display food at the front of the room. 

Prepare a transparency with the following questions: 

Why did you choose the particular food from the 
snacks that were displayed? 



When you raid the refrigerator, freezer, or pantry 
shelf, what do you choose. Why? 

When you prepare a meal for yourself, what foods 
do you choose? ^y? 

Prepare transparency of Opinions about Foods. ' 

Transition: Direct students' attention to the display. 
Invite students to select one of the foods. 

When selection is completed, direct attention to the 
transparency and have eadi student respond in writing 
to the questions. 



EKLC 
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S.M.2 



:ONCEPTUAL CONTENT PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

Continue: Some of you cl^e a snack from those dis- 
played. Why did you ohooJPthat particular item? 

Record reasons for choices. 

H Continue with other questions related to reasons for 

^ choices and factors which influence choices. 

■ * 

Different <ftctors appear to influence the food choices 
which individuals make. 

f 

Often food choices are influenced by several factors 
at the same time. 



n inadequate supply of essen* 
ed nutrients limits or reduces 
le body's ability to function. 

n oversupply of some nu- 
ients may also limit the 
)dy's ability to function. 



How carefully do you consider the food choices you 
make? / 

How much time do you take to think about what you 
will eat? 

Let's find out how you feel about the food choices 
which you might make. 

Explain voting procedure to students. Practice with 
several statements not related to food choices. ^ 

Reveal transparency qi^ chart on which statements are 
written and allow tiple for students to indicate their 
position in regard to each statement. 

Estimate the number of students that respond in each 
direction. Record on transparency. 

Transition: The film which we are going to see has four 
young people also involved in making food choices. 
As you view the film, keep in mind the factors which 
appear to influence the young people's choices and the 
results or effects of the choices. 

Following'^the viewing of the film, guide the students 
in the formulation of responses to the follcTwing ques- 
tions: 

What factors appeared to influence the food choices 
of American teenagers? 

What effect did the choicfes have on the young people? 

What factors appeared to influence the food choices 
of the young people from other countries? 

What effect did the food choices have on the young 
people?' 



Pre-Teaching: Prepl^ information page Foods, Nu- 
trients and Person Power. 

Transition: Have students select a partner or divide 
the class into groups of three. 
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S.M.3 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Give each student a copy of Foods, Nutrients and F^erson 
Power. 

Arrant^e chairs to allow students to sit in a circle. 

Guide the students in reading the information page. 
Clarify with additional brief comments as necessary. 

Ask students to place one of their shoes in the center of 
the circle. Add other types of footwear to the display: 
^ socks, boots, atheletic shoes, ski boots. Add several 
shoe boxes to the display. 

Write the following question on the chalkboard: 
"HOW ARE NUTRIENTS LIKE FOOTWEAR?" 

Direct students' attentiorf to the question. 

Continue: Talk with someone next to you. List as many 
ideas as you can in five minutes. 

Share responses and record on chalkboard. _ 



Possible responses: 

There are many kinds of footwear and there are many 
kinds of nutrients. 



run, etc. Without nutrients the body doesn't function 
well, either. 

The j>aine size of shoe doesn't fit everyone. The same 
ainoum of nutrients isn't suited to every perosn. 

Wlien footwear doesn't fit well, the body is uncomfort- 
able. When the body doesn't get the nutrients it needs 
in the amounts needed, it becomes uncomfortable. 

Encourage responses. Refer to the information sheet 
for ideas for comparisons. 

Ask: How are nutrients different from footwear? 

It is impossible to tell what nutrients might be in a food 
by looking at it or tasting it. Looking at shoes and 
wearing them can tell you something about how they 
will function. 

All shoes are made by people from various materials. 
Nutfients are produced through the process of photo- 
synthesis. (Some nutrients have also been produced by 
people from chemicals.) 

The body reacts quickly to ill-fitting shoes. The body's 
reaction to a lack of nutrients is slower and less easily 
noticed. 



Different shoes are used foj 
also have different functioi 




'erent purposes. Nutrients 



Without socks or other foo' 



, it% difficult to walk. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The Recommended Dally Die- 
tary Allowance hak been devel- 
oped as a guide to food selec- 
tion. 

I^^RDA lists the major nu- 
trients which have been found, 
to be needed to maintain 
Iwalth. . 

The RDA also states how much 
3f each nutrient is needed by 
3crsons of different ages, 
leights, and weights. 

rhe amount of each nutrient 
vhich is recommended on the 
!IDA is intended to provide 
idequate nutrition for most 
ndividuals whq.^live in the 
Jnited States. 

Nutrition labels appear on 
nany processed and packaged 
bods. The label contains the 
bllowing information: 

« number of calories in a 
serving of the food 
^ grams of protein 

grams of carbohydrate 

grams of fat 

percentage of the RDA 

for protein 
percentage of the RDA for 

the vitamins A, Bl, B2, 

Niacin, C and D 
percentage of RDA for the 

minerals calcium and 

iron 

"he label alsQ gives the number 
tid size of servings. 



PUPIL'TEACHER INTERACTION 

Kncourage students tt) identify other differences. 

Ask: How is choosing footwear like chbosing foods? 
Encourage responses. 

Ask: How is choosing footwear different from choosing 
foods? 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare individual copies of the Recom- 
mended Daily Allowances for youth or prepare a large 
w^l chart of the RDA for youth. 

Secure a gram scale. 

Secure a copy of the Guide to Good Eating poster. 

Assemble samples of nutrition labels from cereals, canned 
goods, bread, milk, and other food products. 

Transiti9n: Selecting foods is similar to selecting shoes 
because individual characteristics influence both choices. 

Nutrients are selected to meet individual needs just as 
shoeg are selected to fitandividual feet. 

The two tasks are similar because people with special 
training can help the individual to, make a more satis- 
fying selection. 

Doctoi^ have studied the structure of the foot. Some 
shoes have been designed to make the foot comfortable 
and keep it in gopc! condition. 

Nutrition workers have studied and are studying people 
to learn how the body uses the nutrients in foods. 

As a result of study done by nutrition workers, several 
guides to food selection have been developed. 

One of these guides is the basic four food groups. 

Refer to the wall poster of the four food groups andr 
identify the groups. \ I 

Continue: Another guide which has been developed is 
the Recommended Daily Dietary Allowance (RDA). 
Refer to chart. 

Ask: Has anyone heard this title before? 

Has anyone seen a chart somewhat like this before? 

Continue: The Recommended Daily Dietary Allowance 
is being used on the labels of food products which have 
had nutrients added to them or about which a claim of 
nutritional value is made. 

Give students examples of a nutrition label. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



* Ask: What do you find on the label related to the RDA? 



The nutrient carbohydrate is 
used by the body to supply 
heat and energy. 

An oversupply of carbohydrates 
results in the storage of excess 
carbohydrate as body fat. 

Excess bodWat may place un- 
due strain on the heart and 
other organs of the body. 

Carbohydrates appear to have 
an effect on the quality of 
the teeth. 

If carbohydrate-rich foods re- 
place other foods in the diet 
that provide nutrients needed 
for tooth formation, the qua- 
lity of the teeth developed 
njiay be inferior. 



Accept student response and explain the relationship of 
the information to the RDA. 

For example: 

Student: It says this Hersh^y candy bar can tains three 
grams of protein. - " 

Teacher: The RDA for protein is expressed in grams. 

Show a gram weight and/or weigh one gram o^ food. 

The statement means that when the whole candy bar is 
eaten the body is getting three grams of protein. 

Ask: According to the RDA, how much protein is re- 
commended for someone your age? 

Do you notice any other information on the label 
which refers to protein? 

Explain the meaning of the percentage of RDA. 

Continue a similaj^ttTv? of questioning and explanation 
in regard to other4nfo\mation on the labels until students 
are familiar with theTunds of information on thp RDA 
chart and its relationship ot the nutrition label. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare student* copies of How Do You 
Break the Fast?. 

Prepare copies of Nutrients: Substances in Foods. 

Assemble copies of **Nutritive Values of Foods.'* 

Interview mystery person regarding breakfast meals. 

Transition: Give each student a copy of How Do You 
Break the Fast?. 

Clarify the directions and allow students to complete 
the listing of foods. Circulate and give assistance as 
needed. 

Ask: How wise were your choices? Did your choices 
provide some of each of the nutrients recommended on 
the RDA? ^ * 

Provide students with Nutrients: Substances in Food 
and **Nutritlve Values of Foods.'* 

Familiarize students with charts by working through 
mystery persoiiyj; responses. 

Guide students in determining the percentage of the 
following nutrients provided by the breakfast meal: - 
protein, calcium, iron, vitamin C, etc. 

6S ' 
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CONCER:rUAL CONTENT 

:ilie oral (mouth) environment 
facts tiie extent to which . 
[ental caries (cavities) will de- 
velop. 

An environment which contains 
microorganisms and carbohy- 
drates will result in the pro- 
duction of an acid which 
attacks tooth enamel and pro- 
duced dental caries. 

Carbohydrate-rich' foods which 
cling to the enamel or become 
Ipdged between tdeth encourage 
the action of the microor- 
ganisms. 

Carbohydrate-rich foods have a 
less harmful effect on todth ^ 
enamel when followed by li- 
quids or other foods which act 
to scrub the carbohydrates from 
the t6^th surface, 

A diet lacking in carbohydrates 
may lead to weight loss', fatigue, 
and a general lack of, energy. 

A severe case of caloric defi- 
ciency, which may be due to 
a carbohydrate deficient diet, 
is marasmus. 

The symptoms of marasmus in- 
clu^le thinness and wasting 
away of tissue. 

The. nutrieAt fat is used to 
supply energy to the body. 

Fats also'supply essential fatty 
ac^ and carry fat soluble 
vitamins A, D, E, K. 

An oversupply ' of fats is stored 
in the body as fat and contri- 
butes to overweight. 

Protein is used by the body to 
promote, the growth of body 
tissue. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Continue: For which of the nutrients did the breadfast 
meal provide less than 30% of the RDA? 

Accept student responses and write names i)f nutrients on 
the jchalkbbard. 

Ask: What are the functions of these nutrients? 

Record responses under the nutrient titles. 

Record all responses whether they are accurate or in- 
accurate. 

When a list of possible functions has been developed, con- 
tinue: Sonie of the nutrients have no functions Jisted 
and others have several, some of which the class seems 
unsure about. .' 
Oivide the clas^intp.)teams of tWo or three individuals 
and have them d%it(^nhine from resource materials the 
function of the various nutrients. Several teams of 
students may be assigned to the same nutrient. 

Assist students in the identification of nutrient func- 
tions. Student groups may prepare ^a collage or other^ 
visual to accompany their report. 




Protflm^is used to rej)air all 
body tiSsSes. 

Protein is used to supply 
energy when the fat and carbo- 
hydrate intake is not adequate 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

to meet energy needs. 

Growth retardation may occur 
if protein deficiency is severe 
and caloric intake is more ade- 
•quate. 

Poor muscle tone, poor posture, 
and lack of resistance to disease 
are related to insufficient intake 
of protein. 

Vitamin A helps keep the skin 
clear and smooth and the 
rn>,ucous membranes firm and 
'ri^stant to infection. It also 
helps promote healthy eyes 
J^xid prevents night blindness. 

Insufficient amounts of 
A may result in increased sus- 
ceptibility to infection. 

Vitamin Bl or Thiamine helps 
promote nbttnal appetite and 
; digestion. It helps to keep the 
nervous system healthy and to 
prevent irritability. It also as- 
sists the body in releasing 
energy from food. 

Insufficient amounts of vitamin 
Bl may result in nervousness 
and irritability, unusual fatigue, 
and poor appetite and diges- 
tion. 

Vitamin B2 helps the cells use 
oxygen and release energy from 
fqod.lt also helpft to keep the 
skin,, tongue, and lips healthy 
and prevents scaly, greasy skin 
around the mouth and nose. 
It helps keep the vision clear. 

Sicient amounts of vitamin 
lit in reddening of the 
e|B||H!ight sensitivity, blurred ^ 
v^Hi[ and scaly skin around 
. the mouth And nose. / 

Niircin helps keep th^ nervous 
system, skin, mouth, tongue, 
and digestive tract in healthy 
condition. It also helps the^idis 
^to use other nutrients, expecpV 
ally protein and fat. ^ 

Insufficieilt amounts of niacin 




PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble food models or food pictures 
and nutrient value data for a variety of foods which 
students miglit choose for lunch. 

Display food pictures as they might be in a cafeteria 
line. 

Transition: Any food that is eaten during a 24 hour per- 
iod provides nutrients which help to meet the RDA. 

Direct attention to the display. 

Let's assume that it is lunch time. You may select the 
foods you would eat from those displayed. 

Students may list the foods they would choose or collect 
the actual pictures or food models. , , 

-Assist studnets in determining the nutrients and amounts 
which the lunSta^j^n naiiial contributed toward meeting 
thp RDA. 

Students may complete a form similar to the one used 
previously. 

Pre-Teaching; Prepare copies of How Do You Measure 
Up? - Boys and How Do You Me^re Up? - Girls. 



Secure colored pencils, magic markers, or crayons. 

Transition: Anyone feel like a snack today? What do you 
think would be good? 

Accept s.tudent responses. 

Ask : Why does that seem good to you? Explore reasons 
. for several choices. 

Ask: How would that choice affect the RDA? Let's 
find out how your food choices measure up to the 
Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances. 

Give each student a copy of How Do You Measure 
Up? Provide color code for nutrients to match the dom- 
parison c^ds color code. - 

niustrat^ the procedi5re for entering totalJpercentages 
of nutrients from breakfast and'iunch on Ho'jjjf^j^^^ou 
IVteisisure Up? chart?. . ^ 

Assist students in completing the How Dp^pu MeasOre 
■■• Up? charts. , • • 1. ' ' ■ ' ' 

Have students identify nutrients for whicK^ss than- 
50% of the RDA has been met. / " ^ 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

may result in inflamed skin, 
nervousness, and digestive dis- 
orders. 

Vitamin D hilps the body to 
use calcium and phosphorus/ 

Insufficient amounts of vitamin 
D may result in poorly devel- . 
oped bones and teeth and 
slow clotting of the^ blood. 

Vitamin C helps ma^e cement- 
ing materials that hold, the 
body cells together. It also 
helps make the walls of blood 
vessels firm and assists the body 
in resisting infection and heal- 
ing broken bones and wounds. 

An insufficient amount of vi- 
itamin C may cause sore and 
! bleeding gums, loss of appetite, 
tenderness in the joints and 
limbs. 

Calcium and phosphorus are 
minerals which help in the 
I growth of hopes and teeth. 
They also contribute to the 
functioning of muscles and 
nerves. 

Iron is necessary for the pro- 
duction of hemoglobin, the 
red substance in the blood 
'which Carrie^ oxygen to the 
cells. 

Iron deficiency may cause a 
feelingrof tiredness, lack of 
pep and energy, paleness, and 
dizziness. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



EKLC 



Pre-Teaching: Collect a variety of beverage advertise- 
ments (printed and verbal). Include fruit juices, fruit 
drinks, drink mixes, soda pop, cola. 

Prepare Consider the Choices: Beverages (Small Group 
Study Form). 

If laboratory space is available, assemble supplies and* 
equipment for preparation of a small quantity of the 
beverage for a tasting laboratory. 

h 

Transition: Ettsplay advertisements for fruit drinks, 
fruit juices, and other beverages. 

Survey students as to their preference among the various 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION i 



The cost of berverages is not 
directly related to the nutrient 
content of the beverage. 



The chart identifies various 
forms of milk and the amount 
of certain nutritents in the 
milk. 

The chart gives information 
about calcium, phosphorus, 
protein, fat, and the calories 
which milk provides. 

The infor:mation about the 
amount of nutrients is for one 
eight ounce glass. 

The chart was developed by the 
USD A Research Bureau. 

The forms of milk differ in 
regard to the number of cal- 
ories per serving. 



products. Divide students intb f|^all groups for the pur- 
pose of completing the study.^di.one of the beverage 
products. 

Have students prepare the drink according to package 
directions, record the required information on the study 
form^ and prepare a visual graph illustrating the percen- 
tage of RDA in one serving of the beverage. 

Sjtydents may report their findings ^o the total group, 
ilecord the information on a master chart and dispjtey 
nutrient graph. ^^^i^ 

Students may taste the drink and rate it according to 
their perisonal preferences. 

At the conclusion of two or three reports, ask: 

What do you notice about the nutrient content of the 
fruit juices and fruit drinks? 

What do you notice about the cost per serving? 

What do you notice about the calories per serving? 

If someone .were poncemed about meeting the RDA for 
vitamin C, what would you suggest? ^ 

Continue with the remainder of the reports. 

Ask: What can we say about the relationship of cost ^ 
and nutrient content? 

What seems to be true of the cost per serving of beverages 
and the caloric content? 

If someone were concerned about meeting the RDA for 
vitamin, C at the lowest cost, what would you suggest? 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare nutrient ^analysis chart for milk: 

Secure nijtrient comparison cards for milk. 

Transition: The beversiges we have been studying are 
often selected for a between-meal snack. 

Milk is another beverage which can be used as a snack 
food as well as a beverage at meals. 

Let's find out what you think about milk. If you agree 
with the statement, wave your right hand. If you dis- 
agree, wave your left hand. 

Milk is a perfect food. 

Chocolate milk is the same as, chocolate drink. 
Skim milk has fewer nutrients than other kinds of^jg^ilk. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The forms of milk which con- 
tain more grams of fat supply 
more calories. 

The forms of milk whiph con- 
tain more protein and less fat 
are lower% calories. 

Milk contains less than 3.5% 
butteifet has had some of the 
fat removed. 

Fluid milk which has non- 
fat milk solids added provides 
more protein, Calcium, and 
phosphorus thah other form's 
of fluid milk. ^ 

When fat or fat-containing 
food, such as chocolate, is 
added to the milk, the cal- 
orie content is increased. Fat 
provides more calories per gram 
than any other nutrient. 



Energy is supplied to the body 
by the nutrients carbohydrate, 
fat, and protein. 

Carbohydrates, fats, and pro< 



EKLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Milk is a fattening food. 

Milk is for babies and little children. 

Milk is for everyone. ||| 

Give each studen^t a copy of the milk nutrient infor- 
mation chart. To familiarize students with the types 
of information presented on the chart, ask: 

What kinds of information are given on the chart? 

What is the unit of measurement used as a base for 
comparison? 

What is the source of the information? 

Direct students' attention to the information pre- 
sented on the chart. 

If we compare the various kinds of milk considering 
the fat, protein, and calories, what do we find? 

How can these differences be explained? 

Do the different types of milk provide the sameJamount 
of other nutrients? 

What differences do you note? 

What neVcent of the RDA for each of the nutrients does 
one glass of whole milk provide? (Show comparison 
card.) 

Compare nutrients of fruit drinks, soda pop, and cola 
to milk. 

Compare 'the calorie content of various types of milk 
to other beverages. 

At the conclusion of the nutrient comparison activities, 
have students respond to the following statements: 

I was surprised that... 

I learned that... 

I was pleased that... 

Share responses. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of Choose Food To Fit 
Your Activities. ^, 

Prepare nutrition labels for viewing on the opaque pro- 
jector or provide several for students to view in small 
groups. 

If possible, select labels from foods which are frequently 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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GONQEPTUALCdNTENT^ ' 

>R.tein§ ire found, m f6Qejs in' * - 
' I varying^anioun'ts. - 

. ' '.^ ' .... ^ 'Vo{iat-' M 

iF6o0&.cbntfuning larAjRlk^ 
ot supply more, el^^''(f^^ . ' 
; . a siifiHar,. weiEhtb th'm^^^ ; /' 

that qpn^ap fe»^,'attjou»^^ 
carboKydrate'^r. proibiri. 

Energy is ^released whenever. 
• fpo4 is burned by the body. 

The, enefrgy' vadue^of food is 
measured in heat qnitsTcalled 
calories. ^ '. . - 

One calorie is equal to the 
heat required to raise the temp- 
erature of one gram of water 
one degree Celsius, or 2.2 
poiinds of water one degree 
Fahrenheit. 

One gram of pure carbohy- 
drate or protein, when used 
by the body> provides four 
calories. 

One gram of pure fat, when 
used by the body, provides, 
nine calories. 

The body uses energy in a num- 
ber of different ways. 

Energy is required to main- 
tain the internal and involun- 
tary activites of the body such 
as, breathing, heart beat, diges- 
tion, growth and rebuilding 
of tissues. 

Energy is required for external 
and voluntary activities which 
the iodividual controls; run- 
ning, skating, dancing, playing 
a musicad instrument. 

ir/m ore' calories are ingested 
than expended, the extra 
^ergy is stored in the form of 
body fat. A weight gain results. 

An energy balance occurs when 
the intake of calories (energy) 
in the form of nutrients is 
equal to the output of calories 
A.i (energy) in the form of work. 



te^OHtRJJMTERACTipN^ . 

eatery by i..e.^p1zza, candy bars, libt dogs. 



PjJW 



'e*balanc5t^*^cale or prepare a transparency of a 
ce'^cale. *t • .1 ^ 

• Transition:, Display. nutritiqK labels. Direct attention 
/^^t'o the iab^'-^ ' . ^ ^ 




Explain energjf function of the nutrients. 



' Refer ^studepts to nutrition labels. 

AsSJ^^^w mwy ferams of fat does the food provide? 
Protein? Carbohydrate? « . * 

Explain the meaning of the term calorie. 

Label one side of the balance scale **CALORIE INTAKE." 

Ask: If someone ate one serving of the food for which 
you have the label, how many grams of carbohydrates 
would be eaten? Protein? Fat? • 

How much energy would be suppU«d? 

Does anyone have the label from a food which would 
provide more calories per servjng? FeWer? 

Describe the body's use of the nutrients carbohydrate 
and fat to meet energy needs. 

Illuatrate and explain the effect of body size on energy 
needs for involuntary activities. 

Illustrate and explain the effect of activity level on 
energy needed for voluntary activities. 

Describe the function of protein in meeting body needs 
for growth and repair functions and energy functip^si f» 

Give each student a copy of Activity and Energy. ' 

Ask: If someone ate a medium orange, how many min- 
utes of resting would be required for the body to use the 
energy supplied? 

To familiarize students with the chart, continue a similar 
line of questioning. 

Ask: Can someone explain what happens when a person 
gains weight? 

Give a specific example. 

Clarify and work with studefits to develop the concept 
of energy balance. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Can^ someone explain what conditions occur when there 
is a weight loss? 
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If more energy is used than 
supplied by foods eaten, the 
body will use stored energy. 
This will result in a loss of 
weight. 

Nutritional liabeling provides 
a means of identifying the 
specific nutrients and the 
nutrient content of foods. Per- 
sons interested in weight con- 
lardl, or those who are on special 
diets for other reasons, will 
find the information helpful 
in selecting the proper foods. 
Nutritional labeling can help 
the consumer improve the qua- 
lity of hef-Zhis diet. 

For those products which do 
not carry nutrituve labels, the 
consumer can estimate the nu- 
trients and caloric value if he/ 
she knows the nutrients provid- 
ed by the particular food or its 
ingredients. 

Federal law requires that in- 
gredients used in processed and 
parkaged foods be listed on the 
label, except when a standard 
of identity has been established. 

The ingredients in packaged and 
processed foods are listed in 
order of the amount by weight, 
starting with the ingrediejj 
present in the larges|^ij3iopnt\ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 




Absence of a list of i%r&d, 
means that the prodqcf 
the federal government stand 
ards of identity and a list of 
the^ contents is not required. 

Example: Peanut butter has a 
standard of identity, that is 
why the ingredients are not 
listed on the label. Therefore; 
any brand of peanut butter 
meets this standard. Any of the 
manufacturers can make their 
product **better" than the 
standard, but they cannot make 
it poorer. This applies also to 
canned tuAa, eggs and egg 
products, milk, macaroni 
uid noodles, etc. 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare interview^ forms Snacks—Choice 
or Chance?. 

Transition: Familiarize students with the directions for 
the survey. 

Each student may survey several students regarding the 
same question. ^ 

Students who interview using the same choice situation 
can meet as a group to compile' informatiop regarding 
foods selected and reasons for selections. 

Each group should then determine the number of calories 
per serving fpr the most frequently selected snacks and 
identify other nutrient contributions of those snack 
^oods. 

Report findings to the total class. 

Ask: If someone wanted to eat snacks and not gain 
weight, what* would you suggest? 

Which snack food provides the largest number of cal- 
ories and the fewest other nutrients. 

Which snack food would you choose? How will it affect 
the RDA? 

Students may enter the information on their How Do 
You Measure Up? charts. 

Pre-Teaching: Order the filmstrip Read the Label; Set 
a Better Table, 

Preview film and prepare appropriate viewing guide. 

Transition: This film will present some ideas with which 
you may be familiar. It wilj^so present some ideas 
that may be new to you. The viewing guide will alert 
you to important ideas. 

View film. 

Discuss and clarify questions on the viewing guide. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT „ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Foods which are standardized 
are: 

milk 
cream 

cheese and cheese products 
.jellies, jams 
canned tuna 
eggs and egg products , 
nuts 

macaroni and noodles 
peanut butter 
catsup 

A standard of identity would 
be very difficult to acjkfninister 
on all foods. It is used on com- 
mon and widely-iised foods. 

The words "enriched** and 
"fortified** on |ood ial>ed$ help 
to identify these n.utritionally 
improved foods. 

The enrichment process re- 
places nutrients lost in process- 
ing and refming some foods. 
Common nutrients added to 
breads and cereals are thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin. 

Fortification goes beyond en- 
richment. A nutrient is added 
that was not originally present 
or that was present in a small 
amount. Examples are vitamin 
A fortified margarine, iodized 
salt, etc. 

The FDA does limit the 
amounts of nutrients that can 
be added to fo'ods. If not, com- 
panies could compete with 
each other for "super foods.** 

When the nutrient content of 
foods is similar, the cost per 
unit of measure of the foods 
will indicate which one of the 
similar food items will provide 
the most nutrient at the least 
cost. 

Unit price or cost per unit is 
the price for a certain standard 
of quantity. Grams or ounces 
are a common standard for 
comparison. 

To determine the unit price: 

■ ) 



Pre-Teaching: Select four or five parity products for 
study, i.e., peanut butter,*. bread, ready-to-eat cereal, 
canned soup, hot dogs. Assemble packages, cartons, etc. 
which represent the variety of sizes in which the product 
is available. Display in four locations in the claiiroom. 

Prepare shojDping card . ^ v*^ ^ 

Transition: Direct students* attention to the display. 
Assume that the following items are on your shopping 
list: 

peanut butter 
ready-to-eat cereal 
bread 

canned soup 
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[CONCEPTUAL CtJNTENT 

identify the unit of mea- 
sure and divide the net 
weight of food by the 
price. 

The result is the price per unit. 

Knowledge of the price per 
unit of food makes it possible 
to compare 

the cost of the same food 
in different size pack- 
ages ' 
the cost of different 

brands of the same food 
* the cost of different forms 
of processing of the 
same food. 

Unit price is not a reliable in- 
dicator of caloric value of 
foods not of nutritient con- 
tent. 

Unit price is not a reliable 
guide to taste or quality of 
food. 



Brand names, symbols, ; 
^ures are used lb distin§ 
^articular manufacturer^ 
luct from other simila 
lucts. , 

Srand name gives no informa- i 
;ion about the nutrient va^e / 
>r caloric value of the procroct. 

3rand name is not a measure 
)f quality. 

Many food manufacturers 
package and sell the same 
product under several 
brand names. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Each of the displays in the classroom represents the 
variety of items available in the store. 

Visit each of the displays and select the item which 
you believe is the best buy. 

You may examine the package. Please be sure that the 
price remains with the item. 

Record the name and number and total price of the 
item you selected on the shopping card opposite the 
title. 

List the reasons for selecting that item. Why did you 
consider it the best buy? 

When students have conipleted the shopping activity, 
divide the class into groups of three or four students. 
Designate the product which the small group is to in- 
vestigate, i.e., soup, bread, etc. 

Have the small group complete the cost per serving 
form for the various products in the display. 

Have students complete the nutrient per serving form 
for the various products on display. (Divide the price 
of the food by the net weight.) 

Guide students in reporting findings' to the total 
class. 

Ask: Was the product you selected the best buy? Why? 

Is price an^ccurate guide to nutritive value of foods? 

Is pacRage size a reliable guide to the cost per serving 
of fdpd? 

re largejp^ackages always less expensive than smaller 
packages of the same product? 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble five ounce samples of two 
w^ll known brand name peanut butters and two less 
known brands o^f peanut butter. Identify each sample 
by letter or Dumber. 

Prepare copies of Brand Name Study.^ 

Transition: Arrange a tasting panel of four or five 
students. 

Each student will taste the peanut butters on 1/16 of 
a slice of unbuttered bread. 

As students sample the peanut butter, each is to record 
the brand name which he or she believes have been 
tasted. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

There is often a price varia- 
tion which is related lo the ex- 
tent to which the biand is na- 
tionally known. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Students may indicate' their taste preference for the pea- 
nut butters by rating them on a scale from 1 to 5, with 
5 being awarded to the peanut butter which would be 
selected most often. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAI 



Information presented in ad- 
vertisements is often designed 
to convince the consumer to 
buy a particular brand by mak- 
ing subtle appeals which are 
not related to product quality, . 
nutritive value, or quantity. 

Information which describes 
qualities of the product are 
also part of some advertise- 
ments. Information of this type 
may be useful to the consu- 
mer in selecting foods. 



All ratings are to be done individually by student taste 
panel members without exchange of ideas. 

At the conclusion of the taste test, reveal actual brands 
. and student ratings. 

Complete information on chart regarding price and cost 
per serving. 

Guide students in summarizing. 

Encourage students tc^omplete other brand/cost com- 
parison studies with products which are widely adver- 
tised, i.e., cola bevferages, canned fruits and vegetables, 
frozen orange juices, pancake syrups, etc. 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble advertisements for a variety 
of food products. Oral advertisements may be written 
on cards. Students may also be encouraged to bring 
advertisements to class. 

' Prepare copies of Advertisements: Do They Help Con- 
sumers?. 

Transition: Have each student select an advertisement 
froA those assemble'^ 

Direct students in completing the worksheet Advertise- 
ments: Do They Help Consumers?. 



S.M.15 



A food fallacy or myth is an 
untrue or unproven Idea about 
a food, group of fopds, or pre- 
pEuration technique which is be- 
lieved to be true by a person or 
group of persons. 

Persons who believe and follow 
food faddists can be recognized 
by the following characteristics: 

There is an exaggeration of the 
goodness of a particular food 
or combination of foods. The 
food or food combination is 
viewed as having magical or 
miraculo^|||power. 

or 

There is an exaggeration of the 
harmfulness of certain foods; 
therefore, the fad recommends 
the omission of a particular 



Pre-Teaching: Order film The Health Fraud Racket 
or Foods: Fads and Facts. 

Prepare copies of Popular Diets: Are They Myths or 
Realities? 

Prepare copies of fact or fallacy statements. 

Transition: Have students complete the fact or fallacy 
opinionaire. 

Discuss the meaning of the terms fallacy and fad. 

Identify statements which are fallacies and the charac- 
teristics which are similar among the statements which ^ 
are fallacies. 



ERIC 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

food or food combination to 
avoid poor health or to cure 
an aUment. 

Fads tend to be pronioted by <> . 

people who lack training and * 
knowledge in the science of 
nutrition. 

Food fads arouse strong feelings 
of fear, hope, or curiosity. 

Faddists often present an over- 
simplified cure or solution to 
health problems which are 
very complex and which have * 
not been cured or prevented. 

i.e., carrot juice releives leu- . \ . 

kemia; garlic reduces high 
blood pressure; organically 

grown foods prevent aging. ^ 
iCalorie counters, youth and 

beauty seeker, and health hunt- ^ 
ers are some of the people who 
are persuaded to follow food 
fads. 

The truth or falsity of claims 

about food and its effect on . < 

the body can be judged through 
the foUowing steps: 

1) Examining the claim to 
determine whether it is 
realistic. 

2) Determining the training ' 
or education of the person 

making the claim. Persons 
* who have training and 
knowledge in the field of 
health and nutrition (i.e., 

medical doctor, dietitian) ^ 
are more reliable sources , 

of nutrition information ♦ 
than are persons who have 
no training. 

3) Determining the realiabili- 
ty of the publisher of the 

' information. Information 
which has no^ identified 
source is probably not as 
reliable as that which has 
identified scxirces. Infor- 
mation which is published 
by state and federal go- 
vernmental agencielWs gen- 
erally reliable. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

There are many myths about 
nutrition that people continue 
to believe. These fallacies or 
misconceptions aboutiF^od are 
numerous. Food faddists may 
spread misleading ideas about 
food and try to sell the public - 
their products which are some- 
times offered as cure-alls for 
many disease conditions. 

Persons who deliberately 
spread false information or 
half-truths regarding food or 
medicine are known as quacks. 

Persons who are quacks will 
have some of the following 
characteristics: 

have little regard for the 
medical profession, nutri- 
tion experts, or the go- 
vernment; 

'^^sually have something to 
sell which will result in a 
profit to the sellers; 

may ask a high price be- 
cause people associate high 
price with good qiJSality; 

make magical calims for a 
particular product or diet; 

offer testimonials from 
former patients; and 

are probably not medically 
or nutritionally trained- 
Some claims state that the pro- 
duct is a cure for a certain 
disease. If people have not edti* 
cated themselves against these 
statements, they will waste 
money and also deceive them* 
selves about being cured. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Show film. Divide students into small groups and have 
them discuss the following questions: ,^ 

What are the characteristics of food faddists? \ 

How can you identify food faddists? 

How is a food fad follower different from a thinker? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAI 



Selecting foods based on food 
fallacy or myth or food fads 
encourages the waste of money 
and may be dangerous to the 

health of the individuals. Pre-Teaching: Assemble samples of food sold in health 

fo<ad stores and advertised as health foods. Assemble S.M.I 7 

similar foods sold in the grocery store. 

Transition: Display ''health" foods and ''regular" foods. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



Natural foods refer to foods 
which contain no man-niade 
chemical additives. 

Organic foods contain no man- 
made chemical additives and 
are grown without the use of 
man-made fertilizer. Garbage, 
comppsty and manure are used 
in place of chemical fertilizer/ 

Organic foods are not treated 
with chemicals to prevent the 
growth of weeds or to kill 
insects. 

Dje nutrient value of natural 
^organic foods is^imilar to 
iiat of foods proauced and 
3rocessed with modem agri- 
cultural methods and food 
processing procedures. 

^fatural and organic foods are 
!requently sold through stores 
ind markets which are publi-"^ 
rized as **health food'* stores. 
Phis title may be misleading 
>ecause all food is health 
>roducing. No one foocl is more 
lealth prodbcing than another. 

Joil depletion reduces the 
[uantity of the crops grown, 
lot the quality. 

lealth foods are not harmful 
0 eat. They sometimes look 
etter tod taste better than 
ther foods. They are often 
rown and sold locally and 
re, therefore^ often fresher. 




rice^^^H^odjis not a reliable' 
leasiflHr iikdicator of the 
utritiojial or caloric value of 
>ods. The price of a' given 
)od product is affected by 
variety of factors: 

osts of raw materi^ds used 
i producing the product affect 
\e cost'.of the final product, 

Kpensive raw materials in- 
ease the co^l of pr9ducing the 
Muct but may not change 
e nutritional value or other 
lalities. 



EKLC 



Explain the meaning of the terms natural and organic 
foods. 

Direct students in completing the health food compari- 
son form. 

Examine food labels to determine the additives in the 
food. 

Explain and describe what food additives are and the 
role of the PDA in regulating tfie use of additives. 



Pre-Teaching: Secure copies of **How Nutritious Are 
Fast-food Meals,''C6nsiuner Reports, May, 1975. 

Assemble prices for raw food required to prepare a 
fast-food meal. 

Transition: GuWe students in determining the cost and 
the nutrient and caloric value of a similar meal prepared 
from purchased ingredients.' 

Have students read the report on fast-food meals and 
compare findings, " , 



Pre-Teaching: Arrange for a study trip to a local grocery 
store. Seek the co-opefation of a local grocery store 
owner or manager in providing an actual shopping ex- 
perience for the students. Students would plan a shop- 
ing list "and then select the foods which they have listed 
from the grocery shelves. The foods would be processed 
through the checkout line and students would receive * 
the tape. r 

The grocer might then talk witft^ie class regarding fac- 
tors which influence the cost of food produdts, added 
costs, and best buys from the gWDcer's point of view. 

Following the study trip, students may' summarize fac- 
tors which 'affect the cost of foods and identify practicies 
which are useful in counteracting increasing food costs. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Increasing the number of pro- 
cessing stages which the food 
goes tijrough may increase the 
cost byt may not increase the 
nutrifional value of the food. 

Expensive and elaborate pack- 
ing increases the cost of the 
product, but does not imporve 
the quality or nutritional value. 

New products (5,000 a year) 
add to the cost of existing 
foods. 

Labor costs will affect the 
final price or cost of the pro- 
ducts. 

Transportation costs will affect 
the final cost of the product. 

Merchandising practices affect 
tl:^cost of the product. 

Merchandising practices affect 
the cost of the product. 

The greater the amount of 
advertising and promotion, the 
more likely' the cost will rise. 

The type of retail store in 
which one shops affects the 
amount of money one pays 
for food. 

The more services the store 
offers customers, the greater 
the chances that food costs 
will be increased to .!|pver the 
cost of services. 

Caj^rs related to nutrition 
jft*ich require varying amounts 

and types of training are 
' available. 

Food processing technicians as- 
sist food scientists in improving 
existing foods products, creat- 
ing^new food items, developing 
and improving food processes 
related to production. 

Many carreers related to nutri- * 
tion involve planning and pro- 
viding for adequate nutrition 
for other' people. Carreers of 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching Arrange for a person employed in the field 
of nutrition to talk with the class about the responsibi- ^ 
lities and satisfactions associated with her or his occupa- 
tion. 

Arrange a bulletin board display of careers which are 
related to the field of nutrition. 

Encourage students to collect newspaper and magazine 
articles, help wanted advertisements and other materials 
which incrtbate the number and types of careers related 
to nutrition. 
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X>NCEPTUAL CONTENT 

bis type includcMnenp planner; 
immunity nutritionist, public 
lealth. nutritionist, school lunch 
onsultant, diet ponselor, hos- 
»ittil dietitian. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



/ 



I 
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A Idrtj^ period'of time without fbdd'is known /as a fast. The word breakfast 
reminds us tliat the first food eaten after, a period of no food breaks the 'fast^ 



Accorc^g to this, breakfast for one 
^i .ll :^>m- ^Break-thes-fast** foods 
'^"^.ch^^lbr scrambled egf;s and toast. 



>|ast.thQ 




io9b be at 7 a.m. and for' another 
clud^plzzaf a peanut butter sand-* 




hich you^might choose to eat to •^reak the fast." 



Day 2 



Day 3 



Amount 



Food 



Amount' 



Food 



^ikmount 



. 4 ■ * 



'. f T 
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OPINIONS ABOUT FOOD 



Proceliftre; Prepare a series^of stJ|r^ents which reflect opposing opinions 
regarding a topic under* ;di'scussion. At the beginning of the 
activity, students ar^ ateked to stand i^a position which indicates 
neutrality. As eachys^ of statements W read, they move from 
the neutrafl positioj/to one which represents agreement with one 
or .the other of t>^^©'/st^atements. If agreement is only partial, 
the new position wiS^L^ be closer to the neutral point, ^ 



^ Example: " . 

Candy and sweets are harmful to 
tootji ,fenamel. 



Candy and sweets are not harmful 
to tooth enamel. * . > ^ 



Agree with 
this statement 



Nfeutral ijj^^ 
..Position 
% 



Agree with 
this statement. 



statements*: 



X 



Uie^oods *I eat between meals do 
not" a^ect my he^ilth. ^ 

No one in Minnesota is poorly 
noiirished. ^ 

Ify fooji Ibices . and. dislikes are 
a guide. to*^eating' foods that 
will jda^rrie healthy. 



The foods I eat between meals 
affect my health. 

Some people in Mij|nesota may 
be poorly nourished. 

Jjly food lifik^re and dislikes may 
not be a guide to^food choices 
that will keep me healthy. 



i 



What I \:hoose to eat only 
affects me. 



food choices affect other 
people. 



I know all I need to know about 
what foods do in the body. 



^If I take Vitamins, I don't need to 
he concerned about the other foods 
I eat. 



I can learn more about vrtiat 
* foods do in the body. 

Vitamin pills. don't insure ' 
g^l health. 



Only little children need to 
drink milk. 



Everyone nedds milk. 



/ 



S • M« 



PpOlB, NUTRIENTS, AND PERSON POWER 



Foods contain chemical substances * 
that the body uses for GO, GROW, 
and GLOW POWER. , 

The substances whidh foods contain 
that the body uses are called 
NUTRIENTS. fj^^ 

When food is eaten, the body breaks 
the food into NUTRIENTS. 

The- process of breaking food into 
NUTRIENTS goes on in the moutK, 
stomach, and^^teatines.^ 

The NUTRIENTS are absorbecFby the 
blood in the small intestine and 
carried to the cells in the body. 

The body cells use^some of the 
NUTRIENTS for energy— GO POWER. 
Other NUTRIMTS are used for ^ 
growth— GROW POWER. Other 
NUTRIENTS are necessary for good 
healtli— GLOW POWER. ^ 

Qarbohydrat es , prot ein , fat , 
vitamins ^d minerals are NUTRHNTS^ 
found inlK)Ods- which the body uses.> 

These^ NUTRIENTS are found in different 
foods. 

■ .■ V ' 

An undersupply or lack of essential 
NUTRIENTS limits or reduces thj|. body's 
functioning. - ' - ^ 

An over supply of some NUTRIENTS may 
also lig|t the body^s functioning. 
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S-,K- ^ NtJTRIENTS: SUBSTANCES IN POOIB 
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Total* Rut rients 



^4, 



: wiichj^triirtits did your breakf ast ^meal provide in largest. amounts? 



iifiidk, nuW|pits did your breakfast j|pal :f^il #o provide? ^ 
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NUTRIENTS: SUBSTANCES IN POOD^^ :^&^'d) 



^4. 



Determine the precent of the foliowirig nutrient^s which the breakf aft mfeal 
provided by dividing the nutrie# total bir the Recommended Daily Allowance 
figure given below. 



Example: 
Food 



Bran flakes 
with raisins 

25t milk 

Orange Juice 

Total 



^ cup 
% oz • 



-Protein 



4 



gm. 
gm. 
• 8 gm • ' 
9.8 gm. 



Protein - RDA 44 gm* 

.22 = 22% RDA 

M/- 9.8^ 
8 8 

'U.O 0 
8 8 ,. 



I 2 



Prot - RDA 
female and 
male, 11- 14 



Iron - RDA 
female and 
male, 11-14 



18 mg 



Calcium - RpA 
female and^ 
male, 11-14 



1200 mg./ 



Thiamine - RDA 
female and », 
mdle^' 11-14 

* ■■■■ 

Niacin - RDA 
female, 1L4i| 
male, 11-^14 ^ 



1*4 tng.f 



- X6 mg. / 
18 rngV : 



Vitamin C - RDA 
female arid 
male, 11-14 



Riboflavin - RDA 
female and 
itf^il-14 



vitamin A - RDA , 
fgnale, 11-^14% 
male, 11-14 



45 mg>A 



1.6 mg^/ " 



J3? 



4000 lU / " 
5000 lU/ " 



t 
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S. M. 5 HOW DO YOU MEASUHE UP? - BOYS 



Protein 



f 



Calci\im 



100% RDA 



75% RDA 




2556 RD4 



1055' RDA 



hU gm. 



33 gm. 



22 gm« 



11 gm.- 



5^* 



I 



1?C0 mg. 



Iron 

i 



Vitamin A Vitamin C 



800 mg. 



600 mg. 



300 mg. 



120 mg. 



18 gm. 



14 gm. 



10 gnifv. 



'5'gm. 



1.8 gm. 



5000 lU 



3750 lU 



■/■ ■ 

2500 lU 



1350 lU 



500 lU 



45 mg. 



33 mg. 



22 mg. 



11 mg. 



I 



4.5 mg.. 
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S. M. 5 HOW* DO you MEASURE UP? - BOYS (cont'd) 



Vitamin B, Vitamin Niacin 
* 1 <^ 



Vitamin D 



10096 RDA 



15% RDA 



509S rbI 



10?J RBA ; 



1.4 mg. 



1.0 mg * 



6.7 mg. 



.0.3 mg. 



Of Ik mg. 



•1 



1.6 mg. 



1.3 mg. 



0.8 m^- 



0.4 mg, 



,q..i6/&g. 



18 mg- 



14 mg. 




9 mg. 



*5 ""g- 



400 lU 



300 lU 



200 lU 



lOQ'rjy- 



. 40 lU 



S. M. 5 HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP? - GIHLS 



Rrotein 



Calcltun 



Irqti 



Vitamin k'Tf- Vitamin C 



iqp RDA 



755^ RDA 



505S RDA 



25% RDA 



1056 RDA 



44 gm. 



33 m- 



22 gm. ^ 



11 ©n. 



5 gm. 



1200 mg. 



800. mg. 



600 mg. 



300 mg. 



120 mg- 



18 gn. 



14> ginn « 



1^ Ift. 



5 ©n- 



1*8 gm. 



1+000 lU 



f 



3000 lU 



45 mg. 



-^3 



tOOO lU 



1000 lU 



400 lU 



mg. 



22 mg . 



11 mg. 



■4-5 mg. 



S. M. 5 HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP? t GIRLS (cont'd) - 



Vitam in Vitamin B. 



Niaoln 



Vitamin D 



100 ^ RDA 



15% RDA 



50jf RDA 



25^ RDA. 

i 



10% RDA 



1 
0 



1.4. mg. 



1.0 




0.7 pg. 



0.3 mg. 



0.14 mg. 



1,6 mg. 




l6 mg. 




400 lU 






• 






1.3 mg.- 




12 mg. 




300 lU 






r 
























0.8 mg. 

i • 




8 mg. 

" i . 




200 lU 

C 

m 


0.4 mg- 








• 100 lU ' 


0.l6 mg. _ 




1.6 mg. 




40 lU 
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S. M. 6 CONSIDER THE CHOICES: BEVERAGES 
Small Group Study Form 



Product Name 



Package Size * 
,(oz. or gn* ) 



/Cost per Package 



Ingredients Added 
(if any) 



Amount of Added 
Ingredients 



Cost of Added 
Ingredients 



Total quantity of prepared beverage 
(ounqes or grams) 



Cost per serving 
Calories <?per serving 



Prepare graph of percentage of RDA'for the major nutrients, 
to the How Do You Measure Up? charts may be used. 



A f o 



vw^iMliLi 



ilar 



ay' 



# 
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BEVERAGE STUDY: MASTER CHART 



Product 



-?»>■ 



C!ost per Serving Calories per 

Serving 

^ 



Nutrient Graphs 
Information 



> 
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S. M. 8 COMPARISON OF NUTRITION IN MILK PRODUCTS 
(Per Jverage 8-Oiince Serving) 



01 

tit 



to 



(0 

o a 



MILK 



s 

u o 

<D 



Whole milk 


7.9 


7.9 


146.9 


266.7 


210.2 


.1 


87.4 


Skim milk ^ 




.25 


# 81.4 


273. ^ 


214.7 


.1 


90.5 


25^ (nonfat solids) 


9.5 


4.5 


,. 133.J1 


323.2 


253.1. 


.1 


87.0 


Nonfat dry mi]^ 
(reconstituted ) 


8.1 


Trace 


81.4 


'289.6 


225.1 


.1 


92.5 


Chocolate drink 
Chocolate milk 


7.5 
7.7 


5.2 IP71.8 

7.7 ' 192.1 


244.1 

2?0.9 


205.7 
212.4 


•4 
f.4 


82.8 
81.5 


Buttermilk 


8.1 ■ 




. 81.4 


273.5 


• 214.7 


.1 


90.5 


Evaporatisd' milk. 


.'15.8 


17.9 


309.6 


569.5 

r 


463.3 


.2 


73.8 



















Source: Composition of Foods, Agricultural Handbook No.vfty AwjLc^ Researcl|||||||| 
Service, USDA . .-^ ' ' 

The recommended daily allowances for calcium are unobtainable from natural foods 
unless, milk or some other dairy product is t)eing consumed^ : ^ 



S. M. 9 CHOOSE FOOD TO PlT YOUR ACTIVITIES 
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ERIC 



3Mjnit yotxr caJLories to the amount, ypu need, remembering that unused calories 
•-SSbust be stored as fat. The followlAg table shows that the rate energy pr- 

calories used-^depends up9jq| 1%e type of activity that you are engaged in. 
'^Because some of you work harder when you walk or play than others do, and 

some of you are bigger than others, and some are using more enA'gy for growing, 

each of you will vary a little in the aajpunt of ,ertergy you need for the same 

activity. ' " 



CAIX)RIiS FCXDD 



•Rest or 
Recline 



MINUTES OF ACTnyrnr • 

Swim 



Side a 



Hun 



101 




78 


19 


12 


9 


5 
✓ 






60 


15 


-10 


. 7 


4 •• 


356 

1 


, , Gaits', T/l2 of 
^^radb3(ir6*~l ay er 


274 


68 


i 


32 


• 18 ' 




5^ 8 oz* glass 


ft? 


90 


1 

f 


Q 

7 


P 






32 


8 


5 


A 


2 ' ' 


166 


ItlUc^ 8 oz. glass 


128 


32 . 


20 


15 


• 9 


421 


Mlk shake 


•324 


81 


51 


38 


22 


68 


Orange, medium 


52 


13 


8 


6 




120 


Orange Juice . 
8 oz. glass 


92. 


23 


15 . ■ 


. \\ 


6 


108 


Potato chips . 
■ ....^ 10 'ci^v i/3 oz. 


■ 83 


21 


13 


. 10 


6 


396 


' Spaghetti and sauce 
lit cups 


305 




48 


"35 


20 , 




Steak,. T-bone . ^ 


♦asi 




29 


21 ' 


12 


350 


Hamburger 
sandwich 


269 


67 


43 


.31 


: 18 



All of these'.^foods have nutriepts 9uch a^ proteins, mineraife, vitamins,, fatr i 
and carbohydrates. When used together by the body, th0y produce thfe energy 
Wfe' Hhow as calories. ' 
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MICROCOPY Rf solution' IESF CHART 

NATiONAl HURiAl.) Of MANUARH^ l'*hiA 



S^^M. 10 • SNACKS: \]HOICE OR CHANCE? ' ' * 

Directions: Read the description of the food choice situation t<5 the person' 
being interviewed. In column I, list the food or foods chosen. In column II 
list the reasons for choosing the particular foods. 

' - Column I ^ , Column II 

If you are going to h^vs a ' 

snack after school today, ; . 

what will you choose? 



Directions: Read the descr«:ption of the food choice sitp^tion to the person 
being interviewed.' In column I, list the food^ or foods chosen. In cpliimn II, 
list the reasons for choosing the 'particular foods. 

Column I Coliimn II 

If you raid the refrigerator, 
freezer, 6r cupboards, what 
^food do you choose? 




Directions: Read the description of the food choice' situation to the person 
being interviewed. In coliamn I, list the food^ or- foods chosen.- In coliimn II, 
li|3t the -reasons' for choosiiig the particular foods,. 

Column I Coliimn-II 

If your favorite TV program 
is^n and a hunger pang 
strikes during a commefoial, 

what will you eat? . , ^ - . .. 



Dii'ections: Read the description 'of the food choice situation to the person 
being ihtei*viewed. In column I, list the food or foods chosen. In' coliimn II, 
lis\ the reasons "for choosing the particular foods. 

Column I Column II ' 

When .everyone seems to be ^ / • 

having a snack duriiig • . 
ijitermission at the movies, Q 

what do you choose? a 7 \ ^ 

19-35 ./^ 



S. M. 11 LABELS TELL THE STORY 



\ 



Today's labels on packages attract attention and give information about the 
contents in large, easy-to-read type. They have been developed by manufac- 
turers over the years to meet consumer' desires and legislative requirements. . 

Labels introduce the consumer to the packaged products on grocery Shelves. 
They describe the advantages and qualities of the product in easy-t^p-under- 
stand words and often show the contents in picture. \ 

LABELS AND THE LAW: The food industry, working under government lq.lSrs and . ' 
regulations, has established' standards to safeguard public health. These 
standards assure you that the food you eat is safe and the statementjs about 
it are true. " . 1 

All packaged food must be wholesome and must be packed in a clean plant under 
sanitary conditions. The Food, Drugs, ahd Cosmetics Law requxres that every 
package must prominently and conspicuously display this infonnat ion on its 
label: ' . 

(tegal name of the product 
lame and address of the manufacturer, 'packer^^ or distributor 
[et quantity of contents 

Statements of dietary properties, if special dietary uses are recommended 
Statements of any artificial coloring, flavoring, or chemical preservatives 
(Only butter, cheese, and ice cream products need not mention artificial 
coloring. ) ^ ' ♦ 

Statement of ingredients listed by their common names ^in order of amount 
(The ingredients weighing most must be mentioned first and followed by all 
others in decreasing proportion. Ex'ceptions are such products as mayon- 
naise!, jellies, macaroni, etc^ Because the government has set a standard 
for these, their ingredients need not be stated on th^ label.) 
Certain canned fmits^ and vegetables must also show this information on 
their labels: 

Variety (for example, white or yellbw com) ' \ 

Style, of pack (whether whole, hal^s, diced, ,etc.) 

Racking medium (such as sugar, syrup, water) 
If a product is below basic standard of quality or below standards of fill 
of containt^* set by the Food and Dhlg Administration, ,this must be stated 
ill prescribed legal manner. i. ' ^* 

In 1975 » the Food and Drug Admini'stration will require labeling for food 
products to which food nutrients have been added or for foods about which a 
claim related to nutrition has been made*- The labeling wxU indicate: 
Size of sei^Jring 

Grams of protein, carbohydrates, and fat in a serving 
Percent of Recommended Daily Allowance (RDA) of minerals, vitamins, and 
proteins supplied by a serving 

98 • 



S. M: 12 SHOPPER'S CARD ' . , 





S.M* 13 NUTRIENTS PER' SERVING 



Directions: Return to the display of the jparticular food item which the 
group is to investigate. Examine the label of the item you selected as ' 
the^est buy. Answer the following questions. 

What is the cost per unit (otince or gram) of ^the food? 



What is the cost per serving of the food? 



List the nutri^ts one serving of the food provides, the percentage of . the 
RDA, and the. ciloric value. 



Nutrients 



Percentage of RDA- 



Calories 



Compare your 
Why? ^. 



fiiiding^ with others in the groilp. Is ^ your 'choice the best buy? 



14 • BRAND NAME STUDY 



Item 
Tested 



Brand Name 



Prefei>- 

ence 

Rating 



.Price 



Ounces 
or 

V "Grams 



Cost 
per 

Ijhit 



Cost 
per 

Serving 



B 



E 



lOi 
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S- M. 15 AD^fEIfflSEMENTSs DQ THEY HELP CONSUMERS? 



Directions ; 
\ 



Place or vnrite the advertisement which you selected in the 
space below» 



Study the advertisonent carefully and answer 'the following questions, 

1. Does the advertisanent attract you?' attention? 

2. What is the advertisement saying'about the food?. 



3. What doels the advertisanent say the food will do for you 



4* Can the liood do this for you? (Is it a realistic claim?) 



5. What can you do to determine whether the claim is true or false? 



6j Who is responsible for the advertisement' 



c 
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S. M.-16 POODS AND NUTRITION: FACT OR* FALLACY? 

The following statemonta are expressions of opiniops which many people have ^ 
about nutritipn. Read each statement carefully before indicating your belief.^ 

Circle "T" if you consider the statement a fact. * 

Cajcle. "F" if you believe the Statement is a fallacy .^^ . . 

f 

' '' ' r * 

T F 1. • A person who eats enough food will always stay healthy.. 

"^T F 2. Milk is a perfect food. ^ , . 

T F 3. Fish is better brain food than beef. • ^ 

T F 4. Milk is fattening. . 

T Fl 5. In general, tlfe dpker" thd color ^of the, food, the higher the 

starch content. - • , ^ * 

■1, 

f. F 6. Celery ^jjequire^ more energy to digest than it provides. 
T F 7. Toast has- fewer calories than bread. / 

. • ' / .^ci 

T > F 8. Brown-shelled eggs have higher nutritiV^alu^ than vrtiite. 
T F 9. Water is fattening. ' j 

T F lO. Procesi^ed foods cause cancer. . 



■6. M. 17 '150MPARING A "HEALTH POOD AND' A SIMILAR POOD FOtJND IN A SUPERMARKET 

Using tHe information on the label of the food packages, fill in the chart with 
information that could help you decide* which food would be best to buy. -| 





health Food" 






Similar Food , 


Name of the food 


' \ 

> ■ 




Ingredients as 
they are listed 
on the packages, 
including 
vitamins and 
minerals added 
t>o uiie looGi 


0 


/ 


Cost- 




• 


Size of package 
in oiinces 







V 

1. Vfliich source of food is more expensive per ounce? 



Does the health food package^ state any claims for its being better than 
another food? If so, how is'.it better? Why? 



3. \Wiat ingredients are different in the two fooda? .nefine>, using a dictionar 
those ingredients which areMifferent ^d compare the ingredients again. 



\ 
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S. M^" 18 BULLETIN BOARD IDEA — CAREERS IN NUT.RITION 



, fk School 
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M. 19 STORE COMPARISON STUOT 



STORE 
(size) 



smrcES 



LOCATION COST OF CERTAIN FXX)IB . 



Ti^CQ any three foocls. Compare* the 
samli^brand and size for coat only. 



Brand 



Size 



Cost 



STORE A 



STORE B 



S?X3RE C 
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S-. M. "20 REFERBMGES (cont'd) ' ' 
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Vipualai 

Foodai Fad5 and Factm . ' 17 min. Color/ Pjorennial 'Education, Inc. 

Food for Life . 2li min. Color. 

The. f iiJti coinpar.oe the fo(5d practices and problems of four teenagers — 
two American, one South American, and one Aaian. All are poorly 
nouriahed for different reasons. % • / ^ 

Perennial Education, Inc., 1^25 Willow Road, Northfield -Illthoia 60093- 

The Health- Fraud Racket . 28 min. Color. National Medical Audiovisual 
^ Center, Annex, Stati6n K, Atlanta, Georgia 30334- 

Read the Label; Set a Better Table . 14 min. Color. Blanche- Erk el, FDA 
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Guide To Good EatiAg pogtor and mini post-erSi. Comparison Cards.. Food Models^ 
National D^iry Council, 11 North Canal Street, Chicago, .Illinois. 
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mnirtlE'. FOSDS^iTIf TASTE APPEAL ' - . 

f.-;' — • :v^^ ■ '' ■ ■ ^ ^ -rJ^^-^ ^-^^ i''.. . 

liillT FOCUS: The unit providefra introduction to learnings 'Vi'hich are basic to the preparhtion of foods ttiat i 
ntitritioBs, and appealing to the appetite^Oemonstrations, filihs and illustrated presentations are used to 
help students devdop learnings related to nutrition, sanitation, personal hygiene, safety, standardized re- 

; # , dpes, food prgji^tion equipment and principles for the preparation of selected foods. Laboratory ex- 
* peicienc^ are ^^stedi which will pro\dde direct experience with the various learnings. 

FI/iTIONALE: Indi^|^fttf^ throu^out their lifetime in various settings will find it useful be able to perform 
J some or^all tM the tasks associated with the preparatidn of food. Instruction in this unit is de«gned to 

; ^ assist students in the development of knowledge and skills which will enable them* to perform a nui^ber 
of tasks basic to the preparation of food. Because one of the mSjor reasons for eating food is to provide 
nutrients which will support and maintain health attention is directed to the ntitrient con^ikition of 
foods prepared and to preparation principles which will retain the nutrients which foods s\x[llW* 

IteTOUCTIONAL OBJECTiVES: ^ ' : 

Comprehension of the concept of cooperation . ' ■ 

WiUingness to work in_a cooperativc^BMmner 

Ctomprehensiori of the concept of sfflety V • 

Comprehension of the safety procedures related to food prepjoration 
J ' WiUingness to employ proeedu^ 

Comprehension of the effects of food handling procedures on the whol^someness of the foods prepared 
Willingness to employ sanitary food handling procedures / 
Comprehension of the concept of standardized recipes 
Ability to translate standardized recipes into food prepisu^tion procedures 
Comprehension of the effects of variation in food preparation procedures on resulting products 
■ Comprehension of the meaning of selected food pcepara 

Knowledge of the function of selected food preparation equipment 
V Knowledge of the procedures for safe and effective use of Elected food preparation equipment 
Comprehension of the process of management . 

Willingness to employ the process of management in the preparation of foods 
Knowledge of the functions of essestial nutrients 
'Knowledge of food sources of essential nutrients 
r Comprehension of selected food preparation principles / 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: None required Level I 

SUGGESTED TIME: 3^ weeks 
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CdNCEPtU^L CONTENT 



\ 



CoopSration is working with / 
and Mating to pthers for the 
purpose of accomplishing a 
(Common goal. The benefits 
which result from working to- 
gether are greater than the dis* 
advantages which might result 
or be experienced. 

A cooperative person is one 
who is willing to share respon- 
sibilities and 4utie^ with others. 

A cooperative person is willing 
to offer ideas and suggestions 
regarding ways of working to 
achieving goals. , 

A cooperative person is willing 
to listen to the suggestions 
of others. 

A cooperative person carries 
out the tasks he/she has agreed 
to complete.. 

A Cooperative person may offer 
to assist others. 
* ■ «f ^ 

A cooperative person does not 
try to assume anolJ^ person's 
responsibilities. iP , 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Preireaching: Review Notes to the Teacher. Prepare 
Examples and Non-examples of Cooperative Behavior. 

Transition: Many of the experience which the class Will 
have wU involve Working with several other classmates. 
Befor#chbices are made regarding the other students , 
with whom you may like to woyk, let's read some para- 
graphs which may help us in choosing group members. 

Give^students copies'of Examples and Nonnexamples of 
Cooperative Behavior. ' ' ^ . 

Continue: ^ 

Some of the paragraphs are marked A and some are - 
marked B. 

It is our job to discover why the A's are marked A and 
how they are alike and different from tJ^e paragraphs 
marked B. ^ ^ * ^ 

• I • ■ 

As we try to determine wl^y the A's are alike it may be 

helpful to thi^ about the following questions:, 

■J ' 

What are the different people in the groups doihgl , 

-■. ' ■ ■ • ■'■ ■ ' - 
What, seems to be the reason for their action? 

What happens as a result of the action? 

How do ihey feel about the results? 

The pupils and teaicher may take turns reading the 
paragraphs, beginning with two marked A-Example. 

Question: What do you think might be the same in the 
two situations which we read? 

Record responses. ^ 

As reasons are given be certain tiBrc they are true for 

all of the excerpts labeled A that have been read. 

Read an excerpt labeled B. 

Question: How i^ this different than the paragraph mark- 
ed A? 

Continue to read the materials. Question students to , 
bring out all the ideas which describe cooperative be- 
havior. • 

Guide the students through questioning'anil clarifying 
comments to discover the meaning of cooperation. 

When students have identified most of the character- 
istics of cooperation, ask: > 

Will someone summarize what you think the A's tell us? 
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CONCEPtUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Safety is an attitude of sincere 
:oncem for the well-being of 
lelf and others and the protec- 
Ion of equipment. 

Safety is a willingness to^ accept 
Tiles and procedures which are 
lesigned to protect and keep 
persons from harm. 

Safety /in working with food 
>repanition involves the se- 
ection of tools and equipment 
¥hjfch was made to do the par- 
icular task or work safely. 

Safety in working with food 
>reparation involves using 
iquipment in the way it was 
lesigned to be used. 

failure'to select and use equip- 
nent in the manner intended 
nay result in damage to the 
iquipment and harm to indi- 
iduals. 



Continue to summarize jdntil a clear idea has been formu- 
lated. / 

What could this ide^be called? - . « 

If the students bib unable to iden^fy the name of the 
concept, the teamieT may isuppl^ the name cooperation^^ 
or team work. 

Continue: Let's imagine that as a class experience we 
plan to prepiare this recipe. (Show or describe a recipe of 
your choice.) ^ 

How is ycpoperation'^or team work involved? 

, Guide students in the identification of situations in which 
coo{^eration might be displayed. 

■ ' ■ ■ 

Groups^ of students and the teacher may role play differ- 
/ent ways bf accomplishing the tasks. 

/ • ' > 

/ Other students may observe and identify characteris- 
tics which made the behaviot cooperative or uncoopera- 
tive. " 

Explain procedvires for completion of the sociogram/ 
(Refer to S.M. 12 - Understanding and Enjoying Child- 
ren.) Have students complete choices. 

Prepare sociogram as a basis fo;: organizing laboratory 
groups. 

Pre-Teaching; Order filmstrip A Recipe for Safety. 

Recall several accidents which have occurred in the pre- 
paration of food either in the home, in the laboratory 
setting or in a commercial food establishment. Be pre- 
pared to describe these incidents to students. 



Transition: As you listen lo the incidents I describe 
try to pid 
happeneff: 



try to pick out two ideas. What happened and why it 



Describe accidents. Record student responses on chalk- 
board under the apprppriate headings. 

Students may relate other experiences and reasons. 

. Encourage students to summarize the major reasons for 
accidents. 

What appears to. be similar in all of the situations that 
resulted in kitchen accidents? ' 

Ask: How are accident prone kitchen workers differ- 
ent from safe kitchen workers? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

To prevent biims when hand^ 
ling Qbjects which are hot: ^(^ 
use dry pot holders * | 
prepare places for restiti; 
hot objects before ri^- 
moving them from tbe 
rang^ or oven ^ 
.turn the handles of psliis 
and pans toward ;|he 
center of the range' but 
nldt over a burner 

When taking a lid from a hot 
pan tilt the lid up arylhiaway 
from you to allow th$ steam . 
to escape. 

To avoid electrical ^hocks when 
working with ele^jferical appli- 
ances: ^/ 

use the plug, not the cord 
to^oru^ect and discon- 
nect tke appliance' 
dry hands before touching 
electrical « equipment, 
outlets or plugs 

If some^ihing must be retrieved 
from ^ toaster, unplug the 
toaster before making an 
att^pt to get the item out. 

%o prevent cutting oneself with 
jinives and other sharp uten^s; 

grasp the object by the 
' handle v 

cut or chop foods while- 
resting on^ cutting 
board rather than in 
the hand 



Microorganism which are re- 
sponsible for decay* of food and 
procjuction of toxins (sub- 
stances dangerous to health ) are 
widely distributed. 

Places where microorganisms 
can be founc^are: 

hands 

mouth 

nose & throat discharges ' 
hair 

fingernails 

things which appear clean, 
but may not be clean. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Prepare film for viewing. As you view the film list the 
procedures a safe worker wotild follow. 

OR ' 

Provide students with a list of specific rules and indivi- 
dually or in pairs have them identify the reason for the 
procedure to other class members. 

Note' to Teacher: Specific procedures related to equip- 
ment and use of equipment in food preparation is pro- 
bably m^re meaningful to students taught as integral 
part of the pa|ticular food preparation^'^technique, i.e., 
use of knife forpeeling when a. food is to be prepared 
that requires peeling. 

The following experiences can be used at any time during ' 
the unit to refresh and recall safety procedures. 

Plan a contest among kitchen units'to determine who 
can list the n^ost kitchen hazards. ■ ^ i , 

When students have finished listing possible hazards, 
record on chalkboard and have students identify pre- 
vention procedures. 

AND/OR 

Teacher sets up hazards in two kitchen laboratory units 
andxilvides the class into two teams. Each team trfes to ' 
ov^^lllli^st kitchen hazards in the given period of 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



reco] 



tinie, a] 




ately 10 minutes. 



Teacher records students' suggestions on chalkboard or 
overhead as ^prevention of such hazards. 

On anjijday a|^reparation the teacher or assigned stu- 
dent mi^t a^6l: as £i safety officer and visit each group to 
give a safety check. Safe and unsafe practices can be 
noted. (Not to be used in grading.) 



Pre-Teaching: Order the filmstrip and record Unwanted 
'Four. 

Transition: Who is in the unit you will be working in? 
(Students will probably give the names of the other 
students they'll be working with.) What will you be 
working with to make good tasting food? (name stove, 
rellTgerator, etc) 

Is there anything else? 

Although we can not see them, th^e may be invisible 
residents in the kitchen waiting for you to begin work. 

Watch and listen to the film to find out who are the 
invisible residents. Are they friends or enemies; 



S.M.16 



View film. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Pood carried illnesses usually^ 
pesult from the introduction of 
causative organisms into the 
^ood either tiirough the hand- 
ing of food, utensils and table- 
Hrare, or ^contamination of food 
>r serving utensils and table- 
Krare through oral oir nasal 
iischarge. 

Moisture, food and warm lemp- 
^ratures are conditions which , 
lelp microorganisms grow and 
produce spoilage and toxins. 

To safeguard against the spoil- 
ige of foo(l and/or j^oductipn 
3? toxins by microorganisms, 
(everal actions may be taken: 
prevent the microorganism 

from getting into the 

food 

^prevent microorganisms 
from surviving in the 
area of fpocLprepara- 
tion, dish and utensil 
storage and serving 
distroy microorganisms 
which may have been 
introduced into foods. 

ISeanliness of the person who 
prepares food is basic to pre- 
senting ' microorganism &om 
:ontaminating food. 

Abashing hands thoroughly with 
loap and water will destroy , 
nicroorganisms present. - 

iCeep hands and fingers away 
xom hair, face, nose and 
nouth where, microorganisms 
ire present and can be easily 
ransf erred to. food. . 

feep hands and fingers but of 
tood whenever possible. This 
ninimized contactjof possible 
ferm surfaces with foods. 

5o not eat or chew gum in the 
bod preparation -area. It could 
ead to unsanitary food hand- 
ing. 

Do not cough, sneeze or clear 
Qouth or nose near food or 
lishes. Use disposable tissues 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Following the film direct each unit of students in iden- 
tifying 5 "bright ideas" for personal cleanliness that 
would keep mkrroorgyiisms from getting into foods being 
prepared and served. ' 



^ SUPPORT 
A MATERIAL 



Bright ideas can be recorded on light bylb sha|)ed colored 
paper and displayed around the room or qo.mpiled on 
a large light bulb shaped chart and displayed on bulletin 
board. - , 

As student teams present ideas encourage them to r^ate 
the rule to the reasons. 

Ask: t)oes your bright idea prevent germs fyom getting 
into food or oh dishes; 

Does your bright idea destroy g^rms which'might be on 
surfaces which will, come in contact with food? 

If students do not suggest all of the basic-procedures, 
the teacher mi^t suggest the procedure and students 
provide the reason, i.e., wear hair tied back or in some 
way control hair • 

The teacher may want to demonstrate washing hands 
and controlling hair. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT) | 

to cover mouth to prevent [ 
germk from reaching foods. ' ! 

Microorganism^ are present in 
the food preparation area andi 
are transfeixed from indiviilual^ 
and surfaces to the dishes used 
In preparing and serving food. 

Friendly conditions (foo^, 
moisture and warm tempera- 
tures) are present on soiled 
dishes and utensils used in 
food preparation. 

If food conditions remain un- 
changed migporgianisms will 
miltiply and may produce 
halrmful toxins. 

Washing dishes and utensils; 
can destroy micr6organisms apd 
change the friendly pnviron-* 
ment to an unfriendly environ- 
ment. I 

Microoganisms find tempera-, 
tures of 60 degrees to 120 
degrees ideal for growth. 

Temperatures of 140 degrees ; 
to 165 degrees will help to 
eliminate microorganisms. 

Microorganisms are destroyed 
by the chemicals, fouml in 
soaps, dish detergents, and 
scourin g p o wcRrs . 



Dishwashing is a part of food 
preparation and service. Every-: 
one enjoys food more when, it 
ist prepared in clean surround- 
ings and by clean methods. 

■ 

Equipment used in cleaning 
dishes includes : 

sink and or dish parts for 
washing and rinsing 

dishcloth for removing 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION j , ^ 

Pre-Teaching: Collect dishwashing equipm'(fer\t and sup- 
plies. Prepare transparency Conditions Friehdly and Un- 
friendly to Microorganisrris. , - \ - * f i 

Soil several dishes or collect dishes that haye not been 
washed v/ith carfe. Some food should remain?on the <}ish 
or utensil. ' • . >i ^ ■ 



Transition: Display soiled dishes. Direct students to r^c 
spond to several statements about dishes and Idishwashing 
vnth the following code. 1 

If you agree withjthe statement I make wave jlour hand 
over your head. ♦ . • 1 , . 

. If you disagree With the statement fold your arms, 

I would rather wash dishes than wipe them. ' ^ ,\ 

I would enjoy .eating from this dish. (Hold up soiled \ 
dish.) ' * ' ... 

I can do dishes qjuickly and they will be clean, i 

This is tl!\e way dishes look when I have washed Wiem. 
(Hold up another dish.) t 1 * 



I do dishes in my hjppe under protest. 

I would be happy if I never had to do another 

Too much fuss is made ov6r clean dishes, clean 
cleat^ pots and pans, v 



dish, 
stoves, 

few 



Summarize students response to statements m a; 
sentences. ' ' . ' • ' 

' ^ - ' ■ ' . ■ , ■ ■ 

Continue: What dojps dishw^hing have to do with micro 
organisms? ^ ' ' , 1 

■ . . ■ . 

Accept students responses. . 

Reveal transparency and explain the conditions 
microorganisms find friendly and unfriehdly. 

Point out relationship to dishwashing and genemlsani- 
tation in food preparatioh. ' ]g 

Transition: Display dishwashing equipment. 

Corrtinue: lOTk carefully at this object. Think about 



the things you knbw about its use and carel When I 
on you tell the class bne of your ideas. 

t '■ . , 

Do not tell or iise-the name of the object. 
Record responses on chalkboard or overhead. 
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COiyfCEPTUAL CONTENT 

food particles^ soap or 
detei^ent for better 
cleaning and destroying 
bacteria 

dishdrainer permits air dry* 
ing of dishes and order- 
ly stacking 
" ' plastic or nylon scrubber, 
cleans pans which are 
teflon lined or which 
mi^ be marred by 
other scouring pads 

steel scouring pads to 
cl(^ tough surfaces 

cleanser, helps with scour- 
ing chores and .work 
surfaces 

The arrangement of equipment 
to be' used in washing dishes 
affects, efficiency with which 
the task can b^ completed. 

Equipment which is arraiiged to 
permit a flow of wprk in one 
direction is likely to save^time 
and motions. 1 / . . . 

right to left for, right 

hjuided workers 
left to right for left hand- 
ed worker^ ^ ^ 



Equipment which is arranged to 
permit the flow of clean dishes 
to move toward the storage, 
area is likely to save time and 
motions. 
• if 

Preparation for dishwashing be- 
fore the actual washing begins 
may result in the tasks being 
completed more quickly. 

Preparation includes: 

soaking cooking dishes to 

loosen food 
storing left over foods 
scraping dishes 

Washing all items which are 
the same type at one time will 
reduce breakage and may add 
to efficiency. 

glassware 

flatwear, silver 

china, tablewear 

pots and pans 

ikinsing items will remove deter- 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Ask: What other information, do you have alJput the 
object? 

Record responses on chalkboard or overhead. 

AND/PR 

Pupils each make a list of what he/she considers to be 
' essential dishwashing equipment and tell why they think 
it is essential., 

niustraie the arrangement of equipment for smooth ' 
flow of work in several of the unit kitchens. 

• Demonstrate procedure for washing dishes. * 

As an assignment students may diagranj/the dishwashing 
arrangement in their own home. Trace the flow of work 
and try the reconiniended procedure in their home. 

(Note: This section may be^ integrated into each labora- 
tory lesson. The teacher or students might gather infor- 
mation regarding the procedures that are being us^d 
in any lab lesson. Charting of procedures may be done 
by student observer.) , 

Transition: Teacher presents short 10-15 minute demon- 
stration on the various features of automatic dishwasher, 
if available^ and explain. 

Pupils demonstrate correct and incorrect loading of 
automatic dishwasher, if available, and explain. 

Teacher shows items made of different kin*ds of matierials 
and explain's'the ^fect of washing each in an automatic 
dishwasher. I 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CpNCEPTiUAL C|C)NtENT 
gehts and allow o^ri air dilying. 



; Refer to^ eContent |in unit on 
i dishwashing by hand related to 
desboying bacteria and an en- 
• vironment Wjhich j would be 
1 friendly to bacteria. I 

ICertaiii materials camiot ibe 
twashed in the autbinatic 
^ashe^ because: i i 1 
1 1 color may be daimaged orj 
, ., destroyed •^\. \ .1' 
shape of the objbct may 
beiaffected. ! 



I. :. 



l^kstapdarized recipe is a tooli 
^ t0. be u'ped in the preparation 
of foods .which are appending 
in taste and appearance. . i 

Exjierimentation andjtestihg 
have been used to^ develop 
' standardized recipes. 

As recipes were d^eloped, 
workers, who did' the testing 
agreed ^ use particular kinds 
of m6asuring eguipinent and 
particular ways of measuring 
or rules. 

Through testing, the propor- 
tions of ingredients have beferi 
adjui^ted ar^d methods of com- 
^^bining ingredients developed to 
insure that the same kind vOf 
qualities would be produced 
each time the recipe is used 
jfrectly. 



The standardized recipe pro- 
vides information related to: 
kind and amount of in- 
gredients, by measure 
\8tep by step instructions 
\for combining ingre- - 
dients 

size of utensil for baking 

or cooking 
temperature, and time for 

cookings pi baking- 
size and amount of por* 

tions per recipe 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



\ 




Pre-Teaching: Prepi^e transparency or copies of stan< 
dized ahd non-standardijsed f^^iS||b^ sized recipes. (S. 
Metric Mind) \ . . 



Transition: Show standardized and non-atandardized 
recijpes'. . 

Ask: How are they. similar? How are they different? 

Explain the processes used uxthe development of stand- 
ardized jrecipes. 

Glve^ampl^ of stan^j^bizedf recipes to students and have 
them identify the kinfis of information included in the 
recipe: ' 

Record major categories of information on the chalk- 
board. ^ 

J- • . ■ 

Ask: Is it possible to use non -standardised recipes suc- 
cessfully ?, Why ? VVhy not? 



Pre-Teaching: Select a recipe for a food product which 
requires the measurement of flour, shortening, brown 
and granulated sugars, liquids and other dry ingredients 
of less than cup. Prepare copies of Enjoying Outdoor 
Cookery. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIt-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Food preparation like many - 
other speciidized kinds of work 
has a language of its own ai>d - - 
equipment which is designed 
to do the work. 

Workers who are successful in 
food preparation know the 
language and the special equip- 
ment which is designed to do 
the work. 

The standardized measuring, 
equipment used in preparation 
of fam;i]y and individual sized 
recipes include: 

dry ^ ingredient measuring 

cups - 
liquid ingredient measur- 
ing CUj^S 
measuring spoons for mea- ' 
sucing all ingredients of 
1^ thin 1/8 cup 

Symbols or abbreviations used 
in recip^^ give the fo6d pre- 
parer valuable information. 



Abbrj^mllDns are used to indi- 
cate the measuring tools which 
are to be used or ingredients. 



9 



Occasions may arise when it 
will be necessary to incr^ease 
or decrease the size of a recipe. 

Measurement equivalents facili- 
tate change from one measure- ^ 
ment to another when increas- 
ing or decreasing recipe size. 



Prepare a largfe visual of recipes with abbreviations for. 
the .units of meiasurement. T or tbsp. for tablespoon. 

Preffiare a copyvof Abbreviations in Cookery. • 



Assemble ingredie 
food product. 



and equipment required to prepare , 



^ Transition : -A product-which is like that described in the- 
recipe is more likely to result if Ihe procedures described 
in the recipe are followed. 

Demonstrate procediHres for preparing a food product 
using a standardized recipe. ^ '. ' 

Demonstrate measuring techniques, explainiog why the 
technique is tised as well as how it is done 

AND/OR ^ - 
Demonstrate differences in amoynts of ingredients w'hen 
standard and nonstiindard utensils are used- Example: 
tablespoon measure from» flatwiare ajfid a measuring 
spoon. - 

AND/OR • ^ 

• Illustrate differences in amount of flour irt a product 

when comparing sifting and hoh-siftirig oFpacking and • 
non-packing. ^ % 

Refer to cookery abbreviatio^is which are part of the ^ 
recipe. Explain meaning of abbreviation- 

/ Studentifem^y complete abbreviations form at close of 
'demonstration. 

Note: The section. related to increasing and decreasing 
a recipe may be more meaningful to students' when they 
have had some actual food preparation experience. 



It may be advis^le to teach this section near the close 
of the unit. 

Adoption of the metric system of measurement and 
metric measuring tools will make this section outdated- 

Pre-Teaching: 'Prepare a ditto of measurement equivalents 
dnd a recipe to double^and divide in half thirds. 

Transition: Students are given ditto of measurement^ " 
equivalents. ' • 

Students and tlacher record each one on chalkboard 
or overbad and show the actual equipment. . 

^ AND/OR , ' 

Students may play card game of measurenient equiva- 
lents as reinforcenifent. (Dingbat) This game teaches 
recipe riTeasurement equivalents. Example: cup = 
4 Tbsp. It is adiapted from the Old Maid card ^anie. 

How to the make the game: 

Buy an inexpensive deck of children's cards or flash 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Equipment has been designed 
and^ constructed to perform 
Sj^ecific food preparation tasks. 

<^yhen the cook selects and uses 
the equipment which was design- 
ed for the task it i^ Ukely that 
the task will be done correctly, 
easily and safely. 

Equipment used to hold food 
' while- it is thixed includes mix- 
ing bowls of various sized (1 
pt., 1 qt., 2 qt.). Bowls are 
deep and somewhat narrow to 
hold ingredients and^low for 
iKore complete mi^g. 

Mixing and stirring equipment : 
wooden spoon (graduated 
sized) - creaming, stir- 
ring sauces, etc. 
rotary beater - icings, eggs. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INT/ERACTION 



cards containing at le^st 3^ cards. Place the 39 cards face 
down on the adhesive side of self-adhesive plastic, cut 
them out. With a felt pen print one of the following on 



each.card: 






3 tsp. 


16 t. 


.2 c. / 


4T. 


' 51/3 T. 


8 T. . J 


1 cup 


1 cU- 


2 c. 


4 qts. * 


4 pecks 


3^sp. 


8 T. • 


4 qts. 


' 8 qts. 


Ic. 


1 pt. 


. 1 qt. 


>^ pt. 


-Iqt. 

I l/^C. 


1 pt. 


1/3^ « 


3/4'c. 


1 peck 


1 bushel 


' IT. 


'/ic. \ ' 


l.gal. 


Dingbat % 



The deck npw contains 



pcurs and 




1 Dingbat 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



How to play the game: 

Two to six may play. T^e object of the game is to 
equivalent (not matching) pairs of cards and discard 
them, i.e., 3 tsp. -1 T. 

1. Shuffle cards and deal until all are distributed. 

2. Players look at cards and place equivalents in center of 
table, face'up, in a pile. These pairs are out of the game. 

3. The dealer noWdraws a card from the player on her/ 
his right. If it is equivalent to a card in her/his haijd, 
he/she discaxtis^he pair; if not he/she keeps it. The next 
player draws, jeind so on. 

4. The gam^ proceeds until all pairs are matched, leaving 
the Dingbat card in one player's hand. He/She is the 
loser. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare a display of equipment us^in 
food preparation. Duplicate recipes and directioftis^v;^- 
semble related reference bpoks. 

Assign recipe to each student or each team of students. 
The task for the students is to study the recipe, view*'the 
display of efc[uipment and list only those items titbit would 
be needed to prepare the recipe. > j.;^ 

Textbooks may be consulted for names of equipment 
and uses. 

Indivic^fials or teamis will scbre points for each item of . 
equipment which was a correct choice. 

If incorrect choices are made^tudents may still score a 
point if they can explain why the choice was incdrrect. 

The teacher may indicate suitable alternatives if a parti- 
cular item were not available, i.e., camping: 
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Icream 

wire whisk - beating air 
into egg whites 
^standard electric mixer - 
mixing Tsakes, cookies 
: \ beating eggB/^icings 
\ hand mixer - whipping and 
\ mixing cakes and icings 

• \rubber scraper - cleaning 
\ sides of bowls 

Equipment used for cutting^ind 

peeling: o 

jFr^nch or chef's knife - 
f rnincing ax^ cutting 

* hiits, celery, onion, etc. 
meat sheer - slicing meat 
bread knife, saw-tooth 

edg€^, slicing bread 
paring khif^ - paring, cut- 
ting vegetables, fruits, 
etc. 

kitchen shear -^trimming 

pastry, cutting dried - 
I . fruits, etc. 

peeler, swivel blade - scrap- 
' 0 ing, peeling vegetables 
and fruits 
cutting board - protects 
table top or counter 
when cutting 
^ grater - grating cheese, 
vegetables, etc. to vary- 
ing degrees of fineness 

Ei||pment used for liftill9.and 
turning foods: \ 
pancake turner, spatula^ 
kitchen or meat fork 
J tongs 

V slotted spoon 
Ngdle, 
spoons 

Preparing foods by heatin^on 
top of the range: 

saucepans (1 qt., l/Zt qt. 

2 qt., 3 qt.) cooking 
foods in liquid - double 
boiler - custards, sauces, 
icings" ^ 
skillets, large and^ small - 
frying 

broiling foods - griddle - 
panqjifces, grilled sand- 
wiches 

Preparing foods by baking 
•(heating in an oven). 



EKLC 



PgPIL-TEACHErt INTERACTION 

Dejnonstrations by teacher competent students are 
suggested as ways of teaching techniques for using equip- 
ment^d special care procedures. These demonstrations, 
are^i^bably most meaningful when related to prepara- 
tion involving the p^icular piece of equipment. 

Note f Cooking ^ilns may be taught in conjunctiorT with 
preparation of foods rather than as a separate section. 

Transition: Teacher proiAles recipes either on ehalkboard 
or overhead for foods similar to those .that will be pre- 
pared. . . 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Ask: 



What general information is given' in these recipes? 

Which food preparation terms are used? 

^ich food preparation terms appear in two. or more of 
the different food recipes? J 

What food preparation ^l^pment are used in each of( 
the recipes? 

A^D/OR ^ ^ ' \ 

Students select two term^hich identify food prepare- • 
tion^techniques. They may demonstrate the procedvjre 
to the class. \ J 

As sumni ary ao8 reviiew later in unit, the te^cher-sgls' 
up a gara€ sltuatftJiv dividing the class into two teams. 
Each team is asked t*. explain a food preparati9n term. 
If an accurate explanation is given that team is awarded 
a point. ' ' § 

Pre-Teaching: Review Seleqtion of Food Products: 
Vehicles for Student Learning. 

.Select a type of food, product appropriate for the stu- 
dents. Assemble recipes which will be used by students. 

If necessary, demonstrate the preparation of the food 
selected. 

/ ^ ' . 

Students may be involved in demonstration by having 
them explain abbreviations, terms and a o foj th which 
have been p|eviously learned, or by demdlWreting a 
pa;rticular technique they Hnow. 

New learnings can be explained and illustrated by the 
teacher. 

Pre-Teaching: Review ^Waking the Most of Your Re- 
sources and S.M. 1 Experiences in Management. 

Transition: Assist students in identifying and clarifying 
their goals for the laboratory experience. 

i.e., some food to eat - develop criteria for evaluation 
of product 119 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

square cake pan (8x8,9x9) 
' calcesi.bar cookies 

wire cooling racks - cooling 

cakes, cookies, etc, 
cake pansj^8' or 9 in. round ) 

layer cakes 
cookie sheet • cookiep, etc. 
muffin pan (6, 9 or 12 

cup size) muf^ns, tolls 

Success in food prepara'fiion 
I partially depends upon know- 
ledge and comprehension of • 
cooking terminology. 

'These terms ai^e devided into 
three separate categ^ories: 4 
terms for mixing tech- 
niques 
beat 
blend 
cream 
fold in 
mix 
* sift 
. r stir 

V. terms for cutting tech- 
niques 
chop 

cut < 
dice 

grate M 
terms for cooking tech- 
niques 

bake ^ 

boU 

broil 

fry 



Nutrients are cliemical sub- 
stances found in foods which 
are used by the body to main; 
tain health. 

Different foods provide' differ- 
'ent nutrients. C * 

Cer^4fi^ grains and Hours which 
af^\rnade from whole grain 
cereSiis orj^nriched cereals pro- 
vida^^me of the nutrients 
""used by the body. 

The * nutrients which whole 



PUPIL-TEACHER ll||||RACTION 

Introduce and exilian other goals which they maywish 
to consider as part of the laboratory experience. 

i.e., efficiency in performing tasks, sanitary^ wholesome 
food, qj^nimum amount of equipment' and dishes to clean 
an4 store, freedom from acciden#^to themselves and 
.equipment 

' Guide students in developi||ng a plan of action to reach 
goals or permit students to formulate their own plans 
providing only the guidance which they seek. 

Pre-Teaching: Develop observation guide for use during 
the laboratory expferi^nce. 

Accurate information regf&rding students* performance 
may be more easily collected if a limited number of 
aspects are tl#& focus of observation. The particular as- 
pects wMfTch are focused on can be rotated over the 
several laboratory experiences. ^ 

i.e., procedures and techniques utilized to maintain sani- 
tary conditions, skill in performing the particular food 
preparation procedures involved in the preparation, 
measurement of ingredients ^ 

Review^ self-report Accomplishing a Task in Managing 
Your Resources. 

Modify self-report form and prepare copies for students. 

Prepare chart or visual to help students recall criteria 
for product evaluation..-^ ' , < 

* ■ ■ 

Carry out laboratory experience and collect evidence 
,of studentsMeamings. 

Direct students in cotfipletion of self-report forms. ^ 

Guide students in the evaluation of their experiences. 
Provide feedback from observations. Encourage students, 
to identify strengths o|. their performance and goals' 
for continued learning. 



Pre-Teachihg; Prepare a copy o^ the recipe used for^ 
class preparation which is large enough for the students 
to see (chalkboard, chart, or overhead). 

Cbllect labels from packages of various forms of cereals 
and cereal products. ' ' \ 

Transition: Display recifie and direct students^ attention 
to it. V 

On the visual write "FOODS PROVIDE NUTRIENTS". 

Explain the meaning of the term nutrient. 

UndeAine or circle the cAeal grains that are included in 
the recipe!* - ' * 
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grmin cereals and enriched ce> 
real^s^rovide for the bpdy in 
largest amounts include: { 

carbohydrates - used by 
the body for «nergy 

B vitamins thiamine, ' 

«'boflavin, and niacin - 
eeded for the body to 
maintain good hesdth 
^ minerals iron and phos- 
phbtus needed for 
; growth and good health 
protein - lised for growth 
and repair , 

TIte ^ncipal cereal grains are 
used in a variety of foods that 
are eaten regularly in the diet. 



Fruits and vegetables are 
sources of several nutrients 
needed by the body to maintain 
good health. ^ ^ - , 

The major nutrients which 
fruits anc^ vegetables supply are 
vitamins, minerals and carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fruits and vegetables in the 
fresh state are as good a sovirce 
of the nutrients as they will 
every be. 



Fresh fruits and vegetables that 
are likely to be appealing in 
taste and w^iich will keep those 
qualities for a period of time ' 
can be recognized by the fol- > 
lowing characteristics : 

color is that which is na- 
tural to the fruit or 
/ .vegetable ■ 
sound and free from btem- 
' ' ishes and bruises 
crisp and firm not wilted 

or linrip 
firm not soft or overripe 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Identify the particular nutrients and functions provided 
by whole grain cer^|;is^d cereal products. 

Explain the meaning of enriched in reference to cereal • 
products- and flours^ , . 

Ask! What foods do you eat frequently that are made 
from cereal grains? ^ 

Acquaint students with the nutritional information which 
appears on the labels of various forms cereals and 
cereaf products. 

✓* 

Students may examine labels, identifyjnformation and 
compare nutrients provided by foods! ' ./ 

PreiTeaching; Select other types of food products which 
are composed* largely of flour or other forms of cereal 
grains for laboratory preparation. Determine additional 
le^;mings which may be incorporated part of the 
laboratory preparation. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



iohs 



Emphasize the nutrient content of various preparations 
which have been selected as parf of -the learnings related 
to preparation. 

Pre-Teaching; Arrange a display of a variety of fr^sh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Prepare copies of Fruit^and Vegetables Survey. 
Review Nutrient Analysis o4 Vegetables and Fruits^ 

r 

Transition: Identify major nutrients in fruits and vege- 
tables. Eefer to survey and explain procedures for com- i 
pleting survey. The students may record the names of 
fruits oc vegetable in the appropriate space. Sample the ^ 
fruit or vegetable. Check the nutrients which the food 
provides. Complete the attitude questionaire. ,^ 

When charts are complete, encourage students to identify 
fruits and vegetables which are rich' in specific nutrients. 
Contrast and compare their eating practices in regard 
to nutrient rich fruits and v^etables. 

Pre-Teaching: Select several fruits and vegetables which * 
illustrate characteristics ^associated with high quality and 
several which illustrate characteristics associart^ with 
poor quality. ^ 

Transition: Explain and illustrate by contrast and com- 
parison the Qharacteristics of high quality fresh bruits 
and vegetables. '/r 

Explam the effectTof storage on preservatfdn of quality. 
Show th<* effect of incorrect storage of fruits and vege- 
tables. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Th^ way in which fruits and ve- 
ge«ibles aret handled and stored 
will affect their quality. 

. . 

Fruits and vegetables bruise 
easily. To avoid bruising, handle 
gently and as little as possible/ 

Tq retain the natural moisture 
of the fruit an<| xetard spoilage . 
si^ore all hpe .fruits except 
^bananas in the refrigerator. 

Store vegetables in the refri- 
gerator except potaotes and 
onions which may be kept 
i|ff;CQol dry storagf^. 

When preparing fruits and vege- 
tables the goals are to preserve 
the natural nutritional value, 
retain the appearance of the 
food, thereby making it appeal- 
ing to eat, and remove any 
harmful materials (soil, micro- 
organisxQii, sprays) 

Remove hatinful niaterials that 
cling to the fri^it or vegetable 
by thorough wdiihing. 

Vitamins 4?. p, -D and ribo- 
flavin are s^rvsitive to visible 
light. To avoid the loss of 
these nutrients, the following 
procedures are recommended: 
prepare the food shortly 
before the fruit or vege- 
table is to be eaten ' ^ 
cover or protect the cut 
surfaces from air and 
light 

The nutrients which are stored 
directly below the skin of the 
fruits and vegetables are lost 
or waested when a peeling which 
is thick is removed. To avoid 
this loss, use the food without 
removing the skin or remove 
only a thin peeling. 

Some nutrients are water solu- 
ble. To retain, these nutrients 
avoid soaking vegelables in 
water for long periods of time. 



fre-Teaching: Select several types of raw^iiit and vege- 
table preparations, i.e., peel and section citrus fruits, 
section and core other fruits; dice fruits for fruit dup, 
section and slice fruits for fruit plate, vegetable garnishes 
or relish plates ^ 

Identify major learnings which are to be developed. 

Transition: Explain the major goals to be achieved in - 
the preparation of fruits and vegetables. Goals may be 
written for students to view as the remainder of the 
lesson is presented. Students may contribute to goal 
identification. 

Demonstrate the procedures and explain the' reasons 
for the procedures. Include the appropriate terms and 
equipment. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



iBome fruits di8C9lor or darken 
when exposed to air due to a 
ITMctioA enzymes in the fruit 
^th oxygen. / 



6"^ prevei>t discoloration or 
enzymatic browrving, oxygen 
bay be kept from reaching the 
lUilAce of the fruit by coating 
the surface with fruit juice 
containing ascorbic acid or 
sugar solution. 

Milk and foods made largely 
firom milk contribute several 
nutrients to the diet. 

Minerals - calcium and phos- 
I^orus are required for forma- 
tion of. bones, teeth and proper 
function of muscles and nerves. 

Protein - high quality complete 
protein i§r required f6r growth 
and reinur of all the body 
tissues. ' ^ 

Carbohydrates, lactose (milk 
ilbgar), and fats are both used 
for heat and energy. 

Vitamins - A, riboflavin, thia- 
min, niacin, milk i^ often for- 
tified' with Vitamin D. 

These several vitamins contri- 
b|||e to health and function- 
ing of the body in a variety 
of ways. 



Milk contains protein ancl milk 
sugar. When heat is applied to 
mUk the protein coagulates 
(becomes firm and thick). 

HeatinV milk may produce a 
Ghn (coagulated protein) on the 
lurfade of milk. The film con- 
tains nutrients. . « 

Ep distribute the film the milk 
wry be beaten with a rotary 
bater. 

The carbohydrate (lactose su- 
|ar) in milk itiay scorch when 
the sorce of heat is a high temp- 
erature. 



Pre-Teaching: Slice an apple, banana or other fruit 
which will darken when exposed to air. Allow the sjices 
to darken. 

Transition: Direct students attention to darkened slices 
of fruit. Explain what has occurred and illustrate pro- 
cedures to prevent darkening. 

Direct students in identification of goals for laboratory 
lesson. Carry out laboratory lesson and ^valuation. 



Pre-Teaching: Collect milk cartons from various types 

milk, skim, 1%, etc. Prepare comparison chart of 
nutrients in^arious forms of milk and carbonated bever- 
ages. 

Transition: Provide copies of chart Nutrients in Milk. 
Refer to milk cartons. Determine by a show of hands 
the approximate number of students who have dnink 
each of the several forms of milk. 

Direct students attention to chart. 

Familiarize students with information on charts, ^k 
students to compare nutrients in several forms of milk, 
i.e., protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, calories 

^« 

Identify nutrients provided by mUk and function of 
nutrients. 

Direct students in the examination of cartons and labels 
to femiliarize them with the types of information on the 
carton. 

Clarify the meaning of the term fortified. 

Compare th^ nutrient composition of milk and other 
carbonated beverages. 

Pre-Teaching: Secure ingredients for the preparatimi of 
hot milk beverages such as cocoa or hot chocolal^ 

Transition: Brainstorm a list of food preparations which 
contain large amounts of milk. 

Identify by a show of hands the frequency with which 
various types of milk based foods are eaten. Coopera* " 
tively select milk based food preparations for laboratory 
experiences. ' 

Recipes for cold mUk beverages are suggested in the 
support materials. 

Illustrate and explain the effect of heat on the protein 
and carbohydrate in milk. 

Plan and carry out laboratory experiences. 
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/ 

To avoid scprching milk, heat 
slowly at a low temperature 
and only untU tiny bubbles 
show around the edge of the 
pan. 

Gelatin is made from the bones 
and certain connective tissues 
of animals. These tissues con- 
tain a protein substance called 
"collagen** which can be change 
.ed into gelatin. 

Gelatin used in food prepara- 
tion is' either unflavored or 
flavored gelatin which H a mix- 
ture of sugar, gelatin and fla- 
voring. 

Unflavored gelatin is 9 source 
of incomplete proteins. It is 
the only incomplete animal 
protein. 

Incomplete proteins do not 
contain all the essential amino 
acids. They cannot build new 
tissues nor renew worn tissues 
by themselves, but do work 
with other protein to build 
and repair tissue. 

Flavored gelatin provides in- 
complete protein and carbohy- 
drates. * 

The chief use of gelatin in food 
preparation is a carrier of 
other foods. 

' Gelatin products are easily di- 
gested, bland in flavor and can 
be relatively low in calories. 

Sprinkle granulated gelatin on a 
small amount of cold water to 
soften. 

Dissolve in hot liquid. 

.If fruit or vegetables are to be 
added to the mold, arrange 
cut fruit o g^iecjgs of vege- 
table in thdM a mold 
and add jusrenough slightly 
chilled gelatin mixture to cover 
them. Chill until th% gelatin 
sets, and repeat until the mold 
is complete. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble pictures of gelatin based desserts 
and salads. Arrange the bulletin board. ^ 

Review nutrient chart for gelatins. 

Assemble samples of unflavored gelatin and flavored 
gelatin dessert. 

Transition; Refer to bulletin board and explain the 
source of gelatin and two basic types. 

Display samples of unflavored gelatin and flavored gela- 
tin with sugar added. "'-^^ 

Explain the nutritional contribution of gelatin. 



suppoFg^^ 

MATE RJ At 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble supplies for experiments related 
to the preparation of gelatin. 

Ihrepare copies of Preparing Gelatin. 

Transition: Assign gelatin experiments to different la- 
boratory groupsi Each group will perform the experience 
as described. Observe results, report to the total class. 

Class may summarize the findings and make recommen- 
dations for procedures to be used when making gels with 
flavored and unflavored gelatins. 

Demonstrate procedure for preparation of molded gela- 
tin product with unflavored gelatin. 
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Pwo cups of gelatin mixture 
dll hold up to IV^ cups of well 
Irained fruits or vegetable^. 
Aote fruits or vegetables will 
lause the mold to break. 

Jnmolding gelatin : 

loosen the gelatin at the 
edges with the tip of a 
knife 

dip the mold to the depth 
of the gelatin in warm 
water for a few seconds 

tilt and rotate the mold 
sideways to allow air 
to loosen the sides 

top Vnth a serving platter 
• . turn mold upside down 
and shake gently 

V variety of gelatin products 
3 obtained by the use of dif- 
^rent liquids to dissolve the 
lydrated gelatin, by the dif- 
erent ways' of treating the 
iquid gelatin as it cools, and 
>y the additon oi different 
ngredients to the liq[tdd gel- 
atin. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

^Demonstrate the unmqlding of gelatin. 

Identify various types of gelatin preparations. . 

Cooperatively select those to be prepared as laborato^ry 
experiences. , 

Plan and carry out laboratory experiences. 

Collect evidence of student learnings. 

Direct students in completion of appropriate self-report 
forms. 

Guide students in the evaluation of experiences. Provide 
feedback from observations. . ' 

Encourage students in the identification of learnings and 
goals for continued learning. 
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S. M, 1 NOTES TO THE TEACHER - SELECTION OF FOOD PRODUCTS: VEHICLES FOR 
STUDENT LEARNING 



Direct experiences in the preparation of food products can provide opportunities 
for students to translate and apply learnings as Well as develop additional 
insights. 

The selection of food products to be prepared' ^in part limits or controls the \ 
learnings which students are likely to develop as a result of the experiences. 

The principles of cookery or preparation which will be used are related to 
types of food products. Other procedures utilized in food preparation are related 
to the preparation of a variety of food products, i.e., measuring ingredients, 
cooking abbreviations. Furthermore, other learnings such as those related to 
sanitation, safety, management of time, nutritional value of food can be a part 
of i^^ry food preparation activity without regard to the product being prepared. 

The following chart is suggested as a tool to be used in the process of selecting 
types of food products for preparation and the examination of specific recipes as 
vehicles for learning. 

The nutrient content of foods and the four food groups have been used as a 
beginning point in the selection of food products. The nutrient contribution of 
foods to the individual diet is deemed a significant learning which can develop 
as part of food preparation experiences if attention is directed to those^ 
learnings. 

Cereal grains and products made from cereal grains have been used in the ^cTiart 
as an illustration of the use of the chart in identification of possiblt . 
learnings. Each teacher is encouraged to select other food preparations as *- ' 
vehicles for learning. 



Students are likely to view laboratory experiences as opport\mities to prepare 
and eat food. If laboratory experiences are to senve other educational! goals 
previously identified the teacher will need to help students to expand snd become ' 
aware, of the learnings vMch they are developing which permits them to prepare 
foods vdiich are wholesome, attractive and nutritious, besides being fun, to 
eat . 

Feedback and evalua-^^^il procediires which focus on the students' performance 
(ability to translat'd'^ various learnings into -action) in the laboratory are likely 
to help ^\;^&erits tb^maximize learnings incorporated in the particiilar laboratory 
lesson. Pltoduct evaluation is appropriate since a successful product is one 
source of eviderice that some learnings have been accurately translated. However, 
exclusive emphasis on product perfection may tend to reinforce the students' 
concept of laboratory lessons as experiences in cooking and eating ^jand detract 
from the other learnings to be gained. \ ' 
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S. M. 1 (conb.) 
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Cereals , 
and pro- 
ducts made 
from cereal 
grains 


Toasted cereal snacks in 
general 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 










Toasted cereal snacks, a 
specific recijJe , j 


c. 

to 

t. 


X 




X 


mix 
blend 
stir 
bake 
melt 


melt 
shtg. 


3ake 






4-5 




Cooked cereaiV^iionl ^ 
ingredients ' ^ 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






X 






*Quick breads from . ^ 
ingredients - 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 






from mix 


X 




X 




1 

X 


r 


X 




X 






Cookies from ingredients 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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X 






from mix ; , 
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S. M. '2 COOPERATION OR TEAM WORK 



Exsmtple 
• A 



Non- 
' example 
B 



Example 

a" 



Non- 
example 
B 




Martha, Anne and ^aul really enjby home econbmicB class, especl 
H^he days' whea they get to prepar^ a food product in their kitche; 
laboratory group. They carefully fill out their time management ■ 
schedule dividing all tasks equally among themselves.. And when 
they woric each gets their job done quickly and efficiently. In 
fact, they're usually the first group to eat and get cleaned up 
on time. / ! 

Mark, Laura and Linda are kitchen laboratory partners in unit 
Laura is not very skillful in working in the kitchen, but she ^ 
does try very hard to always do her, best. Linda, on the other j 
hand, acts a.B-4S- she knows how to do everything for a laboratory- 
experience. She is constantly telling Laura she is doing something 
wrong or should be doing scathing else! Mark does the tasks that 
he has been given, doesn't often enter into the decision-roakingi 
Mark and Laura usually do whatever Linda decides. Sometimes important 
things are forgotten and the g]^>?5^oesn*t get their work done, j 

Jack and Todd had been assigned as partners for a demonstration fLn 
their home e6onomics class. Ms. Rogers had asked them to explaip 
and show-the class an efficient and effective way to do dishes. ! 
The boys decided that Todd would begin by describing the equipment 
that would be used. Jack would tell why it was important to use] hot 
water and detergent. Then both boys would show how to handle th^ 
dishes to prevent breakage *and be certtlin they were cjlean. When ] , 
the demonstration was over the boys felt they had done a good jol}.: ^ 
Ms. Rogers said the demonstration was complete and the boys were 
able to answer the questions of their classmates. 

Ms. King the home economics teacher glanced at the clock and said 
"Class, we have only 10 minutes before the hour is over. I see 



that some of you have quite a bit of work left ,to do." 



knew Ms. King meant them. EveiTone began to rush. Ma]:»ge bumped ; 
into Paulf-who was i'rying to help by putting the dishes away and one 
of the dishes fell and broke. Jenny emptied the dishwater before' 
the pots and pans were washed. Sally didn't seem to ka|fow what should 
be done.^ The bell rang. Unit 6 was ^iU not d6ne their wo?rk. 



Unit 6 



r ■' 



4t ■ 



il ! 
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M. 3 CONDITIONS FRIENDLY AND UNFRIENDLY TO MICROORGANISMS 



.21^ Boiling 

Cooking temperatures 
from 165° to^ 212 V ' ' 
destroy most bact eria; 
165 I Tempergtures from l65 
to 140 prevent growth 
but allow surviyal of 
some bacteria. 
Some bacterial growth^ 
may occur between I40 
and 120 . 



120 



Temperatures ir^m 
X20 to 60^ allpw ; 
rapid growth of Ibacteria, 



70 



Room temperature! 



60 [ Some growth of food 

poisoning bacterja may 
occur between 60 and 
40^ 



32 



Free zing i ^ 

Temperatures fromi 30 
to 40 stop bactferia 
growth but may allow 
bacteria to survive. 



0 



Freeze foods at 0 
and below. 



1 ^ ) 
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s. M, 4 What should not go into the dishwasher 



Item 



a son 




Colored Anodized 
Aluminum 

Antique and/or Hand- 
Painted China 

Wooden Items 

Hollow-Handled Knives 



Pewter 
Cast Iron ' 
Milk Glass 
Some Plastics 
Dirilyte 



Color may be removed by the high temperature 
and alkaline solution in the dishwasher. 

Patterns may be removed by the hot detergent 
solution and washing action. 

Wood will dry out,, crack, roughen, and waj|^". 

Glue us^d to connect hollow handles. may Ipo^en 
from the heat. Flatware of recent manufac^jjte, 
is strqpger and will hold. 

Will stain and discolor. ?* i. 

Seasoning will be removed and it will rust. 
Heat may cause yellowing. 
|lay melt and warp. 



Gold color will be removed. 



S. M. 5 ABBREVIATIONS IN COOKERY 

Tablespoon = T. or tbsp. ^ 
Teaspoon = t. or tsp. 
Cup =s C. or c. 
Pint = pt. 
Quart = qt. 
Povind = lb. or # 
Minute = min. 
Hour = hr. 
Ounce = oz. ' 



Square = sq. 
Few grains = f.g. 
Dozen = doz." 
Moderate = mod. 
Package = pkg. 
Baking pogder = b.p 
Degree = ' ^ 



r 



(sauch as 350 ) 
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S. M. 6 CEREAL SNACKS 
Toasted Cereal Snacks 

Warm or cool, this crunchy combo disappears by the handful. 

2 cups com puffs cereal . • 

2 cups 0-shaped puffed oat cereal 
2h cups pretzel sticks 

1* cups mixed nuts 

1/3 cup butter or margarine, -melted ^ 
1 T Worchestershire sauce 
•j- 1 garlic salt 

^ t celery salt , * " 

Heat oven 250°. Mix cereals, pretssels and nuts in baking pan, 13 x- 9 x 2 inches. 
Blend butter and seasonings. Pour over cereal mi)^ure. Bake 30 ndjiutes,- 
stirring gently with wooden spoon after IJ^Trilnutes. ^ - 

Makes about 8 cups. 

Peanut Mallow Chews " 
1/3 cup butter or margarine 

3 cups miniature marshmallows ' / , / 
"1^ cup peanut butter , ' ^ ^ ' , " 

5 cups fruit-flavored com puffs cereal 

In lar^e saucepan, melt butter and marshmallows over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly. Stir in pd^ut butter lontil melted. Remove from heat| fold in 
cereal, stirring until 'evenly coated. # 

Wfth buttered hands, pat evenly into buttered baking pan, 9x9x2 inches. 
Cool, cut into bars, about 3^2 inche?. 

Makes 12 bars . 

Siibstitution: For miniature marshmallows, 32 large marshmallows, cut up. 

Chocolate Oatmeal Squares 

-5- cup butter'.or margarine, softened 

1-J- cups sugar • 

3 eggs 

1 t salt 

1 t baking powder 

1 t vanilla ^ • ^ 

3/4 cup all-purpose flour 
^ cup cocoa 

l-g- cups quick-qjpking rolled oats 

1 pkg. (6 oz. ) semi-sweet chocolate pieces 

In mixing bowl combine all the ingredients. Spread in greased 13 x 9 inch pan. 
Bake in oven 25 to 30 minutes. Cool, cut into squares. Dust with 

confectioner»^^PFif desired. Makes 35 squares. 131 20^23 
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S. M. 6 (cont.) 



Breakfast Ba A 

•J- cup butter or margarine 

3 cups miniature marshmallows 

cup peanut butter . ; 

I- cup nonfat dry milk ^P'l^ 
-J- cup orange-flavored Instant breakfast drink 
1 cup raisins « 

4 cups 0-shaped puffed oat cereal ^ 

In large saucepan, melt butter and marshiiiallows over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly. Stir in peanut butter until melted. Mix in raillc and breakfast drink. 

Remove from heat; fold in raisins and cereal, stirring until evenly coated, 
with buttered hands, pat evenly into buttered baking pan, 9x9x2 inches. 
Cool, cut into bars, about 3x1 inch. 

Makes 24 bars. 

Substitution: for miniature marshmallows, 32 large marshmallows, cut up. 
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Food Item 


Amount 
Unit 


Calories 


' Protein 
' (Gm) 


Fat 


CHO ^ 


Asparagus 


i cup 


, 15. 


2. 


0 . 


3. 


B^ets 


i cup 


28. 


1. 


0 


6. 


Broccoli 


3 stalks 


135. 


- 18. 


3. 


24. 


Cabbage . 


i cup 


8. 


1. 


0 


2. 


Carrots 


i cup 


23. 


1. 


0 


5. 


Cauliflower ■ ; .-^ 


i cup 


,13. . 


2. 


0 


3.^ 


Celery 


stalk 


3." 


0 


0 


1. . 


Com, Sweet 


cup 


85. 


3. 


1. 


20. 


Beans, Dry- 


i cup'^ ' 


130. 


8. 


1. 


25. 


Beans, Snap 


-g- cup 


23. 


1. 


0 • 


5. 


Dandelioij Greens 


i cup 


, 30. 


2. 


1. 


• 6. 


Kale,^ Leaves 


i cup 


\ 15. 


2. 


1. 


2. 


Lettuce 


■J- head 




/• 1. 


,0 


3. 


Onions ' 


onion- 


1. 


0 


0 


0 * 


Peas, Greert 


i cup 


.83. ' 


5. 


1. 


16. 


Potatoes 


1 potato 


105. 


3. 


0 


23. 


Sauerkraut 


i cup 


* 23. 


; . 1. 


0 


5. - 


Spinach 


i cup 


; 20. 

\ \ 


3.. 


.1. 


3. 


Squash 


i cup' 


] 65.\ 


2. 


1. 


16. 


Sweet Potatoe 


i cup 




2. 


0 


. 27. 



<' /I 
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S. M. 7 (cont.) 



Food 
, Item 

Asparfitgus 


Amount 
Unit 

i cup 


Cal- 
cium 

15. 


Iron 
.4 


Vit A 
(l.U.) 
655. 


Vit C 
19. 


Thia- 
mine 

.12 


Ribo-' 
flavin 

(Mg) - 

.13 


Niacin 
CMg) 
1,0 


Beets^ 


i cup 


12. 


.4 


15,. 


" 5. 


.03 


.03 


.3 


Broccoli 


3 stalks 


474. . 


4.2 


13500. 




.48 . 


1.08 ^ 


4.2 


Cabbagfe 


CUD 


17. 


.2 ► 




17. 


.02^ 


.02 


.1 


Carrdts 


-i- cup 


24. 


.4 


7610. 


5. 


. .04 


-.03 


•4 


Cauli- 
flower 


i cup 


13. 


.4 


35. 


. 35. 


.05 


.05 




Celery 


-J-^^talk 




.1 


50. 


2. 


.01 


.01 


' .1 


Com, 
Sweet 


i cup 


5. 


.5 


345. 


• 

7. 


.03 


.06 - 


1.1 


Beans, Dry- 


i cup 


28. 


3.0 


• 0 


0 


.13 


.05 


. .6 


Beans | 
Snap 

Dandelion 
Greens 


^ CUD 
-i- CUD 


LI. 
126. 


1.5 
1.6 ' 


- 345 .t 
10530. 


16. 


.03 
.12 


.05 • 

. ( 

.14 


.4 
Q» 


Kale, 
Leaves 


i cup 


74. 


.6 


4070. 


34. 


0- 


0 


0 


Lettuce 


•J- head 


23. 


.6 


375. 


7. - 


.07 


.07 


.3 


(idnions 


■J- onion 


1. 


.0 


0 


\ 1- 


.00 


.00 


.0 


Peas, 
Green 


i. cup 


25. 


2.1 


560. 


11. , . 


.12 




1.1 


Potatoes 


1 potato 


10. 


.8 


0 


.22. 


.'13 


.05 ' 


2.0 


Sauerkraut 


i cup » 


43. 


.6 


. 60. 


17. 


.03 . 


.04 


.2 


Spinach 
Squash 


i cup . 
i cup. 


84. 
29. 


2.0 

j:i 


7290. 
4305. 


25.' ' 
14. ■ 


.07 
.05 


.13 
.13 


.5 
.7 


Sweet 
Potato 


i cup 


27. 


.,9 


8500. 

* 


15. 


.05 


.05 
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S. M. 7 (cont.) 

Amount 



Food Item 


Unit 


Calorics 


Protein 
(Gm) 


Fat 




Apples 1 Raw 


1- apple 


70. 


• 0 




18. 


Applesauce, Canned 


i cup 


115. 


1. 


P 


31. 


Apricots 


i cup 


110. 


1. 


0 


'29. 


Avocados 
Bananas iH Raw 


-A- avocado 
1* banana ' 


185. 
ICQ. 


1. 


19. 

0 


7. 
26. 


Cantaloups 


-J- melon 


30. 


1. 


0 


7. 


Fruit Cocktail 


i cup 


" 98l 


1. 


0 


25. 


Oran^ Juice 


3/4 cup 


904 




0 


22. 


Orange a, Raw 


1 orange 


65.| 


1. 


0 


16. 


Grapefruit 


^ grapefruit 


45. 


. 1. 


0 


12. 


Grapes, Raw . 


i cup 


33. 




\. • 


8. 


Peaches, Raw 


1 peach 


35. 


,1. 


0 


10. 


Peaches, Canned 


i cup 


100. 


1. 


■ 0 


26. 


Pears, Raw 


1 pear 


100. " 


1. 


1. 


25. 


Pears, Canned 


. i cup 


98. 




1. 


25^. 


Pineapple,. Raw 


i cup ^ 


; 38. 




0 


10. 


Pine apple , Canned * 


i cup 


98. 




0 


•25. 


Raisins 


1 package 


40". 1 


• 0 


0 


,11. 


Strawberries 


i cup 


^8. i . 


1. 


1 


7. 


Watermelon 


1 wedgef 


115. ' 


2. 


' 1. 


27. 
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S. M. 7 (cont.) 



Amount pal^ 
Food Item Unit cium 



Apples, Raw 


1 apple 


8. 


Applesauce, Canned 


S cup 


5. 


Apricets 


t cup 


14 » 


Avocados 


avocado 


11. 


Bananas, Raw 


1 banana 


10. 


Cantaloups 


•J- meljon 


14. 


Fruit Cocktail 


i cup 


' 12. 


Orange Juice 


3/4 cup 


19. 


Oranges, Raw 


1 orange 


54. 


Grapefruit 


-g- grape fmut 


19. 


Grapes^ Raw 


i cup 


8. 


Peaches, Raw 


1 i:)each 


9. 


Peaches, Canned 


■k cup 


5. 


Pears, RaW 


1 pear . 


13. 


'Pears, Canned 


i cup 


7. 


Pineapple, Raw 


i cup 


12. 


Pineapple, Canned 


i cup 


15. 


Raisins 


1 package 


9. 


Strawberries 


i cup 


16. 


Watermelon 


1 wedge 


30. 
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Thla - , Rlbo - 
Iron Vlt A Vlt C mine flavin Nlacli 



vwg; 


7lm^^ 


[\Aa\ 


kHg; 








pu. 


q 






1 


L 
• O 


cn 
>U. 




Oq 




i 


1 

• 4 




c 








L 

• o . 




1 K 


1 0 


01 


1 A 


• O 


230. 


' 1 0 






t> 










.U^ 


A 
• \j 


r 
• ? 


1 rtn 


q 






A 
• u 




s 


on 


.17 
• • 




. 0 


• 5 , 


2oU* 


00. 


1 0 


A«; 


e 
• P 


• 5 


^ lU. 


44* 




AO 


0 




50. 


^ . 


Aq 


AO 


. J. 


• 5 


1320. 




no 


AC 
.05 


1 0 


• 4 


C C A 


4r 


Al 


AO 


• f 


.5 


30. 


?• 


A J 
•O4 


AO 

.07 


0 


.3 


0 • 


2. 


.02 


• 03 


.2 


;^ 


50. 


12. 


.06 


.02 


;2 


.4 


60. 


9. 


.10 


.03 


.3 


.5 


0 


0 • 


.02 


".01 


.1 


.8 


45. 


44. 


.02 


.05 


.5 ' 


2.1 


2510. 


30. 


.13 • 


.13 


.7 



I 



S. FHJIT AND VEGETABLE SURVET * 



Name of Fruit or Vegetable 



Nutrient 



Attitude 





















< 


Vitamin C 


Vitamin A 


H -rl 
> 


Vitamin D V 


Calcium 


2 ^ 

M 


Fi eat' often 


I eat once in a while 


I dislike 


I've never tasted 


1 : ■ 


























. - 




























































* 






















- 




















































































V 








































































' — ' ' ■ ■ 1 ' 
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S. M. 9 FUN WITH VEGETABLE SNACKS 

Vegetables are j^bably the .^furthest thing from • 
yourmirid when you come home frpm school hungry or 
itAien planning snacks for the party during the 
weekend, by.t actually they should be at . the top of 
your list. . Vegetables can be fun snacks which add 
color to your table, texture to the meal, and 
mouth-watering flavor. 

Vegetables' are rich in nutritive value, making them 

a nutritious snack, besides a fun and tasty snack. 

They (vegetables) are rich in vitamins and minerals, 
.which help develop shiny eyes, glossy hair, and 

clear skin. Vegetables also help to build strong 
.►•muscles, solid bones, and healtl:^ blood. They give 

bulk and roughage to the diet, vdiich aids the 

digestive process. 

Aside from doing ^1 of the above, vegetables are low in calories, so that they 
niake a great food to ciruich on when you are watching your weight. With all of 
these positive factors how can you not give vegetables a try?^ 0 

Fun With Raw Vegetable Snacks [ \ . ■ 

Vegetable snacks are unlimited. All it takes is a little imagination and a lot 

of vegetables. Here are a few ideas to start your wheels turning. 

Celeiy Sticks Wash- celery stalks. Cut lengthwise, once or twice depending on 

the size of the stalk. Then cut lengthwise to form sticks. 
. Stuffed Sticks Do as instructed above. Fill centers of celery with cheese 
••whiz or. peanut butter. 

Ceieiy Fains ' Cut celery in sticks, then cut lengthwise from each end, not 
cutting- through the center. Place in ice^teter. Watch the celery curl. 
Carrot Curls Peel carrots. Then cut lengthwise strips with vegetable peeler. 
Res^ carrot on bodrd, peel away from you. Roll up long slices using toothpicks 
to" hold. Chill at least one hour in ice water. " Remove tooth pick before serving 
Carrot Crisps' Peel carrot .wi1ih vegetable peeler and slice carrots crosswise. 
Chill in ice water but do not soak. 

Carrot Crinkles Peel carrot. Run fork lengthwise down the carrot. Slice 
carrot crosswise with knife. 

Rose Radishes Slice part way down, on the edge of the radish. Do thi^ on four 

sides. Place in ice water and watch the radishes turn to roses. 

Radish Fans Select a long red radish. Cut not guite through in 8-10 narrow 

slices. Chill in ice water. 

Radish Slices Slice radishes crosswise. 

Cuciimber Slices Run fork down a cucumber lengthwise all the way around. 
Slice crosswise with a knife or peel cucumber so it fias stripes and slice 
crosswise with a knife. 

Cauliflower Blossoms Break off section of a head of cauliflower, either large 
or small. ^ Jf they seem too large why not try slicing lengthwise. 
Tomato Burst Take out center of cherry jpomatoes. Fill center with cream cheese 
and garnish with parsley. ^ . 
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S. M. 10 TASTE TMPTERS 




Oh, I'm so himgry when I come home from 
school. Nothing seeraSj^to satisfy ray 
hunger. If I eat a l^rl'm not hungry 
at meal time. We ha(ifftmt snacks 
^t school and they are so refreshing 
and really hit the spot. In addition 
to being fun "Co eat and fun to prepare, 
they are good. They provide us with 
vitamins that our bodies need for growth 
and health. 



Hints to help you prepare your fruit snack: 

1. Use the fruits that are, fresh 

2. Wash them throughly to remove soil and dhemicals 
3« Handle them as little as* possible to minimize bruising ^ 

4. Arrange them neatly ^f or serving 

5. Sprinkle with lemon juice to prevent browning 



Choose Two Or Three Fruit Snacks To Make In Each Unit 



Apple Treats 
Applewiches 



Banana Wedges 
Banana Nut Dips 

Orange Bites 



Fruit KabobB 



Fruit Cup 
Fruit Plate 



Cut apples in fourths, and remove the core. Fill the 

hole with cheese spread, peanut butter, or cream cheese. 

Core apples and cut thick rounds leaving the peel on. 

Spread with topping such as cheese spread, cream cheese, 

peanut butter, mayonnaise, sliced ham or chicken and 

aaiy groiand meat mixed with mayonnaise. 

Peel bananas, cut in wedges and* dip in^ lemon juice. 

Peel banana, cut in halves, wedges or slices. Dip in lemon 

juice. Roll in coconut or finely cut nuts. 

Wash but do not peel orange. Slice crosswise so pieces 

are in shapes of circles." 'Cut little bite size wedges. 

Serve to be eaten with your fingers. 

Select 2 or 3 fruits, i.e., banana, *^apple, melon, pineapple, 

grape. Wash thoroughly, cut into appropriate sized cubes 

and place on skewer or tooth picks. 

Combine canned and fresh fruit. Chill. 

Select 3-4 fruits and prepare attractive fruit plate. - 



i 
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S. H. il NUTRUNT ANALYSIS OF CARBONATED LEVERAGES- 
Amount 



Food Item 


Unit 
( fl » nz.^ 

\ 

* f 

12 


.Calories 


Protein 
•-(Gin) 


Fat 
(GmT 


CHO! 

753) 


water 


115 


0 


\0 




Cola type 


12 


145 


0 




37 


^ Fruit-fla- 
vored sodas 


.12 


170 

or 


0 


0 


45 


Ginger ale 


12 


115 


0 


0 


29 


Root beer 


12 


150 


0 


0 


39 



Food 
Item 



Arooiint 
Unit 

(fl. oz.) 



Calcium 



Carbo- 
nated 
water 

Cola 
type 

Fruit- 
flavored 
sodas 



Ginger 

\ale 



>ot 
bfeer 



12 



12 



12 



12 



12 



Iron 

TiigT 



0 
0 
0 



Vit A 

ITTu:) 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Vit C 
TMgT 



0 
0 



Thia- 
ndne 
(MgJ 



0 
0 

» 

0 
0 
0 



Ribo- 

flavin 

"IHgT 



0 
0 

0 

0 
0 



Niacin 
"(MgT 



0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
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S*. M. 12 NUTRIENT ANALYSIS OF GELATIN 

Food Item Amount Unit Calpries 

Gelatin: , 
Plain, dry powder in ' 

» envelope ' 1 envelope 25 

If 

Dessert powder, 

package .1 package 315 

Dessert, prepared with 

water » * 1 cup 140 



Protein Fat CHO 
6 Tr. 0 



8 



75 



34 



Food Item 



Amoiint 
Unit 



Cal - ' ' Thia - Ribo - Nia- 

cium Iron Vit k ^^ Mra ^G « - mine f lavin cin 



Gelatin: 

Plain, dry powder in 

envelope 1 envelope * 

Dessert powder, 3-oz. 

package 1 package 

Dessert, prepared with 
water 1 cup 
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1. Apple Milk 'Shakes ' . ^ ; 

1 pt. vanilla ice cream ' ; ■ 
2k c. ndlk ■ "^'s; 

2|- c- apple juice 

Gradually add chilled apple juice to ice cream- Beat vd.th rotary beater. 
Add milk and continue beating until blended. Top each serving with a dash of 
cinnamon. Serve immediately. * . 

2. Orange Refresher . - \ 

4 c. cold milk 1 c; concentrated! orange juice 

6 T. sugar 1 pt. vaillila icej cream 

Combine milk, orange juice, sugar and of the ice cream in a mixing bowl. 

Beat until smooth. Pour into glasses. Top each serving with a scoop of ice 

cream. j 

3. Peanut Butter Shake . ; 

2 T sugar 2 c. reconstitute non-fat dry milk 

1 t vanilla cup peanut buttier 

Combine sugar, vanilla and milk. Stir milk mixture into peanut butter with 
fork, a small amount at a time. Pour into jar with tight lid. Shake well. 
Store in the covered jar in refrigerator. Shake well before searving. Makes 
three servings. (To make a float, add scoop of vanilla ice cream.) 

.4^. QtSnbervy Banana Shake 

2 bananas # 2 c. cranberry juice cocktail, chilled 
4 T c.) vanilla ice cream 

Slice baiianas into^a bowl and beat with a rotary beater, electric mixer or 
blender, until smooth -and creany. Add cranberry , jtiice and ice cream. Beat 
well. Serve immediately. Serves 4- 

5. - Strawberry Float 

1 10 oz. pkg. strawberries, frozen . 
1 at. vanilla ice cream 
1 c. cold milk 
t. almond extract 

Put thawed strawberries in a l-g- qt. bowl. Add milk, half the ice cream, and 
the almond extract. Beat slowly with a rotary beater until smooth. 

6. Bananajeik Shake ' ^ 
4 bananas, mashed 

tsp. cinnamon 
4 c . milk / 
1 pt. vanilla ice cream 
dash of salt 

Combine the ingredients in a mixer bowl or just any type of bowl and' blend 
well. Pour into' glasses and serve immediately^. Serves 6. 

J 
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S. M."l/ifr PREPARING GELATIN 

Dire.ctioris: ReadT^feh^ instructions and coniplete the preparation of the gelatin. 

. • y ' - 

I. Combine 1 tsp. of unflavored gelatin and 2 tbsp, cold water. Allow 

mixtiire to stand 5 minutes. Add ^ cup hot water, stir, Pour into mold 
and chill for several, hours, 

II, Combine 1 tsp, unflavored gelatin and 2 tbsp. boiling water. Allow mixture 
to stand, 5 minutes. Add ^ cup boiling water ^ stir, ^Pour into mold and chill 
for several hours. " ' 

HI, Conibine 1 tsp, unflavored gelatin and ^ tsp. sugar. Mix, Add 2 tbsp, 

boiling water. Stir, Add ^ cup boiling wat^er, stir. Pour into mold and. 
" chill f oro several^ hours , 

' ■ . / 

/ ^ - ' 

IV* Combine 1 tsp, unflavored gelatin and 2 tbsp, cold water. Allow mixture to 

stjand 5 minutes. Add 2 tbsp, of lemon j^®e. Stir, 6hill. 

. .. . / . 

V. Combine 1 tsp. unflavored gelatin and 2 tbsp, cold water. A3-low mixture 
to stand 5 minuttes. Add 2 tbsp, water.^ Stir. Chill. 

5 VI;. Combine 1 tbsp. flavored gelatin and^ l/3 c cold water. Stir. Pour into 
^mpl(J and 'chill. / ' 

VII. Corri^ine 1 tbsp. flavored gelatin and I/3 c. hot water, stir. Poiir into mold and 
chill'. 

Record observations, /- 

Appearancb of gelatin mixture befdre it was chill ed. 



. ■ ■ .,• '• / ' ■ " » 

' , . / 

Appearance of. gelatin mixtiire after chilling.- 

/ 

; ■ ■ / . 

. ■ ' ^ / ' 

/ 

/ > 
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S. M. 15 GELATIN PREPARATION 

(!) • . 
To add finiits and vegetables, chill the 
gelatin until very thick, not set, 
before adding other ingredients,^ 
If gelatin isn»t-thi0c (enough, fruits 
and vegetables may float or sink, 
(Do not add fresh or frozen pineapple, 
figs, mangoes, or. papayas or frozen 
fruit juice blends containing these 
fiTuits - an enzyme in these fruits 
when fresh, keeps gelatin from setting. When aooked or canned these 
fruits are excellent in gelatin,) 

To layer gelatin mixtiires, chill each layer until set, but not firm, 
before adding the next layer - if the first layer is too firm, the 
layers may slip apart- when unmolded. Many layers may be buil t up> in 
this way. Except for the first layer, the gelatin mixtiires should 
be cool and slightly thickened bfefore being poured into mold - if 
mixture is warm, it may soften the layer beneath and mixtiires may 
, run or mix together, . 

Substitute ice cubes for cold water in preparing gelatin to shorten l^he required" 
chilling time, . • - . * ' 

To use ice cubes, dissolve flavored gelatin in boiling water as directed on 
package; then add ^ tray ice cubes (7 to. 10) for 3 oz, package gelatin or 14 
to 20 ice cubes for 6 oz^, package* * Stir about 3 minutes to melt ice, or until 
gelatin is thickened. Remove any unmelted ice. Pour into serving dishes or 
individual molds. Chill until soft-set and ready to eat from dishes, about 30 
minutjBS, or until firm enough to unmold, about 1 hour. 

How to Whip Gelatin - One of the easiest things you can do to change the texture 
and appearance of gelatin is to whip it \antil thick and fluffy. 

• Prepare gelatin (Siny fruit flavor) as directed on package and chill until very 
thick. Then beat with rotary beater or electric mixer until mixture is fluffy 
. ;axid thick - about double in volume results in the best eating quality and flavor. 

To shorten the chilling and beating times, chdJLl the gela^hi \antil slightly 
""thickened. Then place the bowl of gelatin in another bowl of ice before starting 
to beat, . 

Pour whipped gelatin into mplds or shallow pan, or add cubes of gelatin or fruit 
and pour into : molds. Chill until firm. Unmold, cut in squares, 'or spoon into 
serving dishes;, serve with fruit or a custard sauce, if desired, A 3 oz. - 
package makes about 4 cups, or 4 or 5 servings; a 6 oz, package makes about 8 
'cups^ or 9-10 se livings, 
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How to Cub^ Gelatin - Brightly colored cubes that are delicious served alone, 
with fruity, or in desserts and salads. 

1 package (3 oz.) flavored gelatin 

1 cup boiling watey , N 

3/4 cup cold water (for very firm cubes, coldf^ water may be reduced to 
/■g- cup. For softeii cubes, cold waller may be increased to 1 cup. 

Dissolve flavored gelatin in boiling water. Add cold water. Pour into a 
shalloy pan. Chill until firm, at least 4 hours or overnight. (Cubes hold 
tlieir shape best vdien gelatin is chilled overnight.) Then cut in cubes, using 
ajharp ylcnif e vrfiich has been dipped in hot water. To remove cubes from' pan, 
f apply/ warm wet cloth over bottom of pan; then remove with spatula. Or quickly 
-*ip j/an in warm water and invert on wax paper. Serve in sherbet glasses with 
7eaih or fruit, if desired. Makes four servings. 
/ 

How/to Flake Flavored Gelatin - Delicate flakes of flavored gelatin set off 
fruit or cream beautifully. 

1 package (3 oz.) fl#rored gelatin 

1 cup boiling water 

3/4 cup cold water 

Dissolve flavored gelatin in boiling water. Add cold water. Pour into a 
shallow pan. Chill until firm - at least 4 hours. Break into small flakes 
with a fork or force through a rice^ or large-meshefi strainer. Pile lightly 
in dishes. Top with fruit or iqe cream, if desired. Makes 1 3/4 cups or 4 
servings. 
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yftLBimJOYING OUTDOOR COOKERY 

flfi^FOCUS: Three tyjpes of outdoor food preparation settings provide an.orgaq||||^onal structure for student 
activities in the dasstoom and outdoors. Prin^ples of food storage, prepann^n and 'sen^ are included 
in the unit. Meat, vegetable and pasta cookary principles are presented with attention to adaptations to 
outdoor facilities. The preparation of quick blreads, desserts and beverages from recipes adapted to out- 
do<Mr preparation are included. The basic nutrienu and their function^ are incorporated iii tiie unit as 
various types of food which provide those nutrients are ^died. Laboratory lessons are interspersed 
throu^out the unit. It is suggested that several preparation and serving experienc8rte:^pi^^ in the 
outdoor settings. A ' ' ^ 

ATIONALE: Interest and involvement of individuals and ffToups in outdoor cookery has increased recently. The 
context of outdoor cookery can provide a v^cle f or\teadiinff principles of food preparation, meal ma- " 
nagement and nutrition. Some participants in outdoor cookery view outdoor food preparation as a task 
nfhich provides an opportunity to experience persoxi^ satis&ction and fulfillment us a result of success- 
ful ftcconiplishment . For others, outdoor fo^ preparation is part of larger activi^ which the individual 
has chosen to imdertake because the aicti v it y 'gives satiafaction. Whatever the motivation, the ability to 
perform the food preparation tasks effectively will increase the individud% enjosrment of the activity and 
P-;^ the satisfaction experienced. Instruction which enalries students to understand and utilize basic food pre- 
paration pxiBiiiples will enchance their ability 'to perform effectively in ^ variety of settings. 



Bitioir settings 

id serving tasks in an outdoor setting 



>od8 for outdoor cookeiy 



loor 



^tting 



WSTRUCTION/C OBOECTFIVES; 

Ck>mprd|iensipn of tl^rx^iurac^ of outdoor food pre] 
Ck>mpQrehen8ion of t^resomces utilized in food preparation 
Comi^iehetudon of 

Kiiowledge of food iebt^^ of each of the basic nutrients 
Willingness to conidder nit&ient contribution in the selection of 
Comprehension of the prindples of nieat eooke^ 
(Comprehension of the principle of vegeteible cookery 
Comprehension of the principles of pasta cooliery 
Comprehension of the principles of food storage 
Mllingness to employ food preparation and storage principles |n an o^ 
Ability to translate a standardized recipe into food preparation procedi 
Comprehension of sanitation procedures appropriate to food prepairatii 
Willingness to employ sanitation procedures appropriate to outdoprfoddy reparation 
Comprehension of several types of food service appropriatd^to an butdoorWttjpg 
Comprehension of the effect of management practices on enj^ment of foo^' preparation in an outdoor 
setting 

Willingness to employ management practices to the several tasks associated witii outdoor cookery 
Finds pleasure in the various tasks associated with outdoor food preparation and serving. 

^^""^ " ' ■ \ . ■ * 

lOUCATlQN^ BACKGROUND: This unit is appropriate for students who have completed basic food prepara- 
tion and nutrition courses. Level II 

UGGESTED TIME: 6 weeks 



; in an outdoor setting 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



pii^laratioD^in'an outdoor 
^^tetting is characteiiacii^liiy: 
V> \ mkjor food prefs^draition > 
' * • equipment wiiich is dif- 
ferent (from^ctistomaiy 
indocNcilood preparation 
equipment 
space available may .or 
> may not have to be 
planned to fit the out- 
door food preparation 
tasks 

• / source of water may not 
• be convenient to. the 
' outdoor cookery area 

''extra'' equipment may 
not be readily. available; 
to insure that needed 
equipment is available 
special care must be 
taken ^ 

"extra" food supply^ill 
Vary depending on loca- 
tion of outdoor food 
preparation setting 

equipment and supplies 
used are often trans- 
ported to the outdoor 
food preparation site* 

procedures for disposal of 
garbage may be differ- 
ent than those used 
when food preparation 
Ms completed indoors 

Food preparation and serving in 
an indoor setting is dfaracteriz- 
ed by: 

major food preparation 
equipment which is cus- 
tomarily used is present 
at the location 
; space has been planned for 
the various food prepar- 
^ ation and^rving tasks 
equipment is available for 
a variety of tasks and 
has been arranged for 
efficient use 
water is readily available 
garbage disposal arrange- 
ments are available 
"extra** equipment is read- 
ily available 
"extra** food supplies are 
readily available 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTrON 

Pre*Ti«iching: Review Notes^to the Teacher. Prepare 
copies of outdoor cooking survey. Cc^llect iemd mount 
pictures' which illustrate a variety of types of outdoor 
food preparation and serving settingpi and a variety of 
indoor settings as suggested fbr the mystery game. 



Introductioi^i 
not give any 
steps 4» 5, 6 to 
activity. 




! unit with the Mystery Game. Do 
\ to the subject of the game. Explain ' 
idents and allow 10-16 minutes for this 



It is not necessary that groups illustrate indoor and out- 
door food preparations, at this point, nor that there be 
only two groups. It is important that the students have 
identified and can explain wlw they find the pictures 
in a group similar. Ask them to explain how the pictures 
are alike. Other class members should listen carefully to 
determine if the grouping aind reasons are.t^e. When 
each group has finished tiieir explanation » the class or 
repoi|ing group of students may suggest a name for that 
group, i.e., camping, picnic, cooking at home. Continue 
this procedure until all groups l^ave reported. ' 

Direct sttention to the groupinpi which have been form- 

edv Ask: 

Are any of these groups similar? How? 

Which can be put together? Why?^ , • S 

Accept responses. Encourage student clarification by 
asking: 

Why are they similar? ^ . 

How are they alike? 

As students examine groupings and consider similarities 
and differences in food preparation indoors and out- 
doors, questions may be asked to help them identify 
ideas identified in the conceptual coptent. 

What is different |||^out preparation for food outdoors? 

At the conclusion of the experience, pictures may be 
placed on bulletin board with appropriate titles: ''Out- 
door Cookery**, "Cookouts**, "Cooking as Usual**, or 
"Indoor Cooking**. 

isition: The pictures illustrate some of the differences 
bet^ii^n' outdoor and indoor food preparation. Some 
class dibbers may have experienced outdoor cookery. 
Expl^un^he Outdoor Cooking Experience and Equip- 
ment form. 

Allow time for students to conxplete the form. Inforn\a: 
tion reported may be used to : 

identify individuals who may act as resource persons 
and perhaps bring specialized equipment 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Management a series of oper- 
Bitions (mental and physical) 
which are designed to reach a 
particular jgoal. 

Formulating a plan of action 
involves: 

identification and clarifi* 
cation of goals (what is 
to be accomplished) j 
idnetifi<^tion and/or crea* 
tion of resources (what 
things are available or 
^can be created to help 
reach the goal) 

Elesources are the taTents whicW 
ndividuals have and the mater- 
al goods which belong to peo* 
}le that are used to react) or 
ichieve goals. 

creation of alternative 
ways to combine re- 
sources to re^ch goals 
consideration of alterna- 
tive Wjays to combine 
" resources to reach goals 
consideration ''or study of" 
the probable conse- 
quences of each alter- 
native (which plan is 
best) 

selection of a way to use 
resources to' reach goals 
is influenced by a per- 
son's ideas of what is 
important, good or 
worthwhile 



ing a plan into action in- 
«s: / ' 
divfeion of work into jobs 

and responsibilities 
gathering of resources for 

completion of plan 
doing the work assigned 
checking progress on as-.. 

signed work 
change and adjustment of 
v/9tk plan as needed 



Evaluation of plans which were 
lade and actions which were 
iken involves: 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

identify students with similar experiences as a basis 

for forming working groups 
identify equipment that might be used for classroom 
learnings ^ \ , 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of A Tale About A Cook- 
out. * • 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Assembly books, periodicals and other reference ryiater- 
ials which describe facilities for outdoor food prepara- 
tion. 

Transition: Food preparation in an outdoor setting is 
similar to food preparation in the usual indoor setting. 
However, there are some differences qs well. 

Give students copies of the case situation. 

As the case situation is read, think about what happens 
in the situation and the reasons for those happenings. 

Reflid the case situation. 

Guide students in a discussion of the questions attached 
to the case study. 

Encourage students to identify the several parts or oper- 
ations included in the process of management. 

Transition: One of the activities which might have helped 
the people in the cookout situation have a more success- 
ful experience is related to a complete knowledge of the 
resoun^es available in the setting where the food is to be 
prepared and served. 

As a first step in getting ready for outdoor cookery each 
group can become familiar with the setting in ^yhich they 
will prepare food. 

Give students copies of the Outdoor Cooking form and 
clarify the tasks. 

Allow 15-20 minutes for students to complete activity. 

Circulate while groups are working and provide assistance 
' as needed . • ^ 

At the conclusion of the activity have students report to 
the totai class. • 

Record ideas presented on large chalkboard or brown 

paper chart. . - 

t 

When all specific information is reported. Ask: 

How are the outdoor settings similar? 

What are some general ideas that would be useful in 
any of the settings? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



determining the extent to 
which goals were ^ 
achieved 

determining the uses 
which were made of re- 
' sources 

determining whether goals 

* were those d^ired 

(Specific content which des- 
cribes settings and resources 
appears in the support mater- 
ials.) 

The outdoor ^food preparation 
settings vary in the extent to 
which they provide resoui:ces 
required for cooking, cooling, 
cleaning and serving food. 

When the outdoor food prepar- . 
ation does not provide the re- 
quired resources,, the individual 
who uses the settings for food 
preparation must provide the 
resources: 



What are some of the special consfderations which a^ply 
mainly to one situation? - 



\9 



The major way in which these 
resources are provided is 
through transportation of the 
nyssing resources, or their 
suitable substitutes, to the site. 



Pre-Teaching: From the pictures used in the first exper- 
ience, select 4-8 thajt illustrate people in action in an out- 
door cookery situation. Review Directions for food for 
the Action bulletin board. Construct part one. 

Prepare transparency of-car and human figure. 

J/ ■ ■» . 

Transition: The selection of foods which can be prepared 

in the several outdoor settings is a task which the food 

preparer must perform. Ask; 

What qualities^ight people want in the foods that are 
prepared outdoors? 

If several meals were to be prepared outdoors, are there 
some other qualities that might be desirable? ^ 

Refer to pictures in the bull's-eye. Ask: ' ' 

What are the people in the picture doing? 

The body is active at all times. Some of the kinds of 
action go on involuntarily without the individual being 
aw^eof them, (breathing, 4ieartbeat, digestion) 



Other activities are chosen by the individual. 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The body uses foods to main- 
iiain the action (health). 

rhe food we eat contains chem- 
cal substances called nutrients 
;hat the body can use to car^ 
>ut the action. 

rhere are several different nu- 
trients which the \>ody uses in 
ipecial ways to maintain the , 
iction (health)'. / 

S^o food contains all the nu- 
Vients needed by the body 
br good health - to maintain 
he action. 

rhe nutrients found in food 
vork together for keeping the 
ndividual healthy. 



EKLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Direct attention to the transparency of the car and the 
human figure. Ask: 

How is a car like a human being? 

Accept students' responses. 

Let's think about what it might be like to be a car? 
What does a car feel? 

If a car could talk what might the car say? 

Accept students' responses. 

How is a car like a human being? 

Encourage students to be spontaneous. Use additional 
questions for purposes of clarification. 

The comparison might incorporate some of the follow- 
ing ideas: 

How is a car like a humari being? 

Both cars and humans need fuel. Fuel for a car is 

gasoline, and fuel for a human is food. 
But is fuel all a car or hurffan needs? , 

A car needs oil to lubricate it, and different kinds 

of oil for different purposes. 
What does a human need for lubrication? 

A human needs water for lubrication. 
How about maintaining a human body or a car? 

Some foods help to maintain our body. Grease 

maintains the gears, etc., in a car. 

Different oils are used for different purposes, i.e. » trans- 
mission oil, engine oil _ 

Foods serve different purposes in the body. Some foods 
are for maintaining^ some^fdr fuel, and others for growth*. 

Are some gasolines better for cars? 

Yes, premium is better for some engines, regular 
fits others, and unleaded is best for still others. 

What about foods for the body? 

Fat is the **best'' energy food (fuel). Carbohydrate 
^ is the next best energy food, hut can be used for 

energy, just as regular gas can be used for premium, 

but is not as efficient. 

Mineral and vitamins maintain the body. 

Do all cars use the same amount of fuel, oil and grease? 

No, different sized car engines use different amounts of 
gasoiine, oil^ etc. Large engines generally use more gaso- 
line permile than cars with small engines. Gasoline use « 
also depends on the number of cylinders, age of the car, 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



One of the nutrients needed by 
the body to maintain the action 
if protein. 

The nutrient protein is used to 
buUd and repair the body 
tissueti; 

skin, hair, fingernails, mus- 
cles, boned 

heal cute, bums, replace 
blood 

Growth and repair is occuring 
at all times and a new supply 
of jptlotein is needed daily. 

Foods which supply protein 
include: 

beef ' jiq^ 

veal 

pork 

lamb 

poultry and eggs 
fish 

dried b^ans and peas 
peanuts and peanut butter 

Any protein rich food may be . 
suited to outdoor preparation, / 
provided the cook has suffi- X 
cient time, equipment, and skUl i- 
to complete the task. 

Maintaining the eating quality 
of protein foods is an impor- 
tant consideration in choosing 
protein foods. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

and the number of extra accessories. ^ 

Do all people need and use the same amounts of food? 
No, the amount of food necessary for a human 
being depends on the size of the bones, vfeight of 
the person, and age. ^ 

Can we find other things similar in a car and human 
being? 

The more one drives (uses) a car, the more gasoline, 
oU, and grease is needed, since gasoline is bf nied 
up, and more must be provided. The more aperson 
uses the body (exercises) the more food is burned 
up, and more must be provided. 

Other ideas for the analogy can be taken from the con- 
ceptual content. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare transparency Function of Protein. 

Assemble materials for part II of Food for the Action 
bulletiK board. 

Transition: Direct students attention to transparency. 
Explain the function of the nutrient protein. Identify 
major food sources. 

Direct each group of students to find pictures of pro- 
tein rich foods. Have students arrange the pictures or list 
of words into groups: 

suitable for preps^tion in assigned outdoor setting 
unsuitable for pi^eparation in an outdoor setting. 

Encourage, Students 'to identify reasons for suitability 
or unsuitabUity. 

As the students work, circulate to the groups, and raise 
questions regarding the conditions required to keep meat 
wholesome and also question^ students concerning the 
cooking time and temperature required for preparation. 
Cookbook amy be used to supplement student know- 
ledge. # 

Students may report the findings to total class. When all 
groups have reported. Ask: 

What factors seem to make a particular protein rich food 
suited or unsuited to outdoor preparations? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Order and preview the fUmstrip Sanitation: 
Rules Make Sense. Identify and prepare copies of 4-5 
recipes in meat preparations. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

I The principal causes of food 
spoilage are : 

the action of naturally oc- 
curing enzymes in foods 
the decay, molding or fer- 
mentation of food is 
caused by the growth of 
bacteria, yeast ahd mold 

These micrOorg£misms are 
found on the surface of food or 
in the tissues when the outer 
covering has been broken. 

Microorganisms are widely dis- 
tributed in areas where food 
preparation takes place. 

When moisture, food and warm 
temperatures are present, mi- 
crooi]g$|iisms will grow and pro- 
duce rood spoilage and perhaps 
harmful toxins. 

Microorganisms find tempera- 
tures of 60-120 degrees F. 
ideal for growth. 

r 

\ Microorganisms will grow more 
slowly at 40-60 degrees E..aiid 
120-140 degrees F. ' 

Microorganisms are destroyed 
at 165-212 degrees F. 

Cooling below 40 degrees F. 
microorganisms are made 
active at freezing or 
below 

Freezing and blanching or boil- 
ing will inactivate enzymes. 

Salting and smoking meats in- 
activates enzymes and micro- 
organisms to some extent. 

Canned meats and meat pre- 
parations are suitable for out- 
door cookery when there is no 
refrigeration available. 

Ui^cooked meats and eggs are 
suitable for outdoor cookery 
when refrigeration at 40 degi;ees 
F. or below can be maintained 
until the meat is cdioked. 



PUPIL-T|ACHER INTERACTIOf^ 

Transition: Prevention of food spoilage is a part of food 
preparation whether it is done indoors or outdoors. 

Providing those conditions which will prevent food 
spoilage may be more difficult in an outdoor setting than 
in an indoor setting. 

The film will illustrate procedures to prevent 'spoilage in 
an imioor setting. 

Listen and watch for information that will be useful in 
presenting spoillige in an outdoor setting. 

- View filmstrip. 

FoUowing the viewing of the filmstrip, guide students 
in the identification of general rules. Ask: 

What conditions appeared to be related to the growth 
of organisms which catise food spoilage? 

What can be done to prevent food spoilage? 

What conditions can be changed? 

. ' 

FoUowing the identification of rules, give groups of 
students copies of the recipes. Direct them in com- 
pleting the foUowing tasks ^in regard to the recipes if 
they were to be prepared outdoors: 

handling and storage procedures before cooking 
. procedufe$ while cooking 
'storage of prepared leftovers. 

Groups of students may rieport their procedures ahd ex- 
plain reasQns for choices. 

Students papers-can be checked to determine their under- 
standing of the principles. 

FoUowing reports and clarification, identify the impor- 
tant ideas to/remember when selecting meats for out- 
door preparation. Record on chalkboard. ' 



Uncooked meats cannot be 
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safely stpred at a temperature^ 
of 40 degrees F. above for 
more than one day. 

Meat and meat preparations 
should be heated to above 
165 degrees F. for 15-20 min- 
utes and served immediately 
to avoid contamination and 
spoilage. 

To avoid spoilage, cool left- 
over cooked meats and food 
preparations containing meat 
quickly. ' ^ j ' 

Store cooked meats and food 
preparations containing meat 
at 40 degrees F. or below. 

Meat is composed of muscle 
tissue, connective tissue and fat. 

Muscle tissue form&^the edible 
lean meat. Muscle tissue in its 
uncooked state is tender. 

Muscle tissues are bound to- 
gether in bundles by connec- 
tive tissue. Connective tissue 
is less tender in the uncooked 
state. 

The tendons and ligaments are 
examples of connective tissue 
whickare tough. 

The greater the amount pf 
connective tissue in a cut of 
meat, the less tender it is 
likely to be. 

Fat tissue appears as an o\iter 
coating and within the muscle. 
Fat mixed within the muscles 
is called marbling. 

Marbling located throughout 
the muscle adds to the flavor, 
and juiciness of a cut of meat. 



r 



Pre-Teaching: Order sup|!)lies to be used in expenments 
' to be done by students and/or teacher. 

Collect current newspaper advertisements which name 
cuts of meait and give price per pound. 

Transition: Display iood advertisements which name 
cuts of meat and give price per pound. 

Direct students attention to display. 

Meat, fish and poultry supplj|$>rotein which is needed 
by the body for growth and repair. 

Money which is spent to purchase meats may be wasted 
if the meat is poorly prepared and people are unwilling 
to eat it. 

Ask: 

What are the qualities of cooked meat that you enjoy? 
Record student responses. 

Identify the parts of a cut of meat. Use an actual cut of 
meat such as^a chuck steak to show various parts. 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of Cook and Learn About 
Meat. 

Refer to the opening questions and explain the experi- 
mental procedure. 

OR 

Carry out the cooking procedures involved in the experi- 
ments. The students can be involved in observation, 
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When meat is heated the mus- 
cle tis9ue coagulates and be- 
comes firmer and less tender. 

Cooking meat at a low tem- 
perature until just at the stage 
of doneness- desired will result 
in tender and palatable meat 
if there is little <:onnective 
tissue in the cut of meat. 

Meat juice is retainecl, when 
the meat is cooked at a low 
temperature until just done. 
A larger yield of cooked meat 
I results because juice is re- 
tained. 

Cooking meats at high temp- 
erature for long periods of 
time results in loss of juices 
and toughening of muscle tissue 
and connective tissue. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION * 

collection of information, and summarization of ideas. 
(If teacher demonstration is used, part of the section on 
firemaking may be integrated and cooking procedures 
can be performed on grill or camp stove.) 

In either case, familiarize students^with the experiment 
and data collection procedure. 

Perform experiments and guide students in recording 
results. 

When experimental procedure has been completed, guide 
students in drawing conclusions. Ask: 

Let's look at the information which. was recorded about 
each procedure. 

What do you find with regard to weight of cooked meat? 

What might explain the differences? 

What do you find about the appea^ce of the different 
pieces? The tendei?iess? ' > 

What might explain the differences? 



Some cuts of meat are made up 
of lai^e amounts of connective 
tissue which are not readily 
softened or made tender by 
heat alone. The cuts of meat 
which contain connective tissue 
include: 

chuck steak and roasts 

round steak 

rump roasts 

beef stew meat 

The connective tissue in these 
cuts may be softened in sever- 
ed ways. 

Chemicals found in commer- 
cial meat tenderizers are effec- 
l;ive in tenderizing less tender 
^uts. 

Vlarinades; a blend of oil, 
(easonings, and acids, are used 
;o tenderize meats by soaking 
'or a specified period of time. 

Jreaking the connective tissue 
nto shorter strands by pound- 
ng, cubing, scoring, or grinding 



ERIC 



Pre-Teaching: Order filmstrips How to Cook Melats by 
Moist Heat 

OR 

SelectiQiLand Preparation of Meat Requiring Less 'fban 

OR ; 

Order supplies for demonstration of moist heat cbblcery 
method: 

braising or stewing 

Transition: The cuts of meat which were yseS in the ex- 
periments were tender. However, othet'ciits of meat 
are not tender and the connective tissue must be softened 
if meat is to be tender. 

Direct students attention to filmstrip. 

As the filmstrip is viewed, identify procedures used and 
effects on cooked meat. 

FoUowing filmstrip or demonstration, record major ideas 
on chalkboard. 
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is an effective way of tenderi* 
zing less tender cuts such as 
hamburger, and cube steaks. 

Cooking less tender cuts with 
moisture and low heat for 
relatively long i>eriods of time 
will result in a tender product. 
The cooking methods called 
braising or pot roasting are 
moist heat methods. 

Cooking meats in foil is a 
moist heat method. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MAtERiAL 



of food to be cooked 
smaller quantities of meat at 
room temperature require 
less cooking time than ' ^ 
larger pieces at the same 
or colder temperatureis 
temperature of fire ^* • 
' a fife of m^unn t^perature 
preveiiU bwrhin^ and 
allows f orsmofe even cook- 
ing V 

> Minerals are another 'Class of 
nutrients needed iot normal 
funotio^jg^ gf bwtn and repair. 

(^cium an^ phosphorus are 
. i|feibi ii* the _^onnation of bones ; 
-rand 'teeth, 'and to maintain 
. "inutftfle ^^^'^ 

Th^,p^mary^fe^?«rces o?f phos- 
phorus;^ calciuni arj^ milk 
and milt products, dark gr§en/ 
leafy vegetables, lima and bjpked 
beans.. -f ■ .''"^^X •■■■x 

Iron is aitiojhei^nutfe^i neces- ' 
sary for good healtjli. - ^' 

Most of the iron in the 
. bod^ is.u;i blood in t^e red 
, , protem called henroglobin.' 

iS^aking a fife ahd coh^rollijtc^ * ' 
^theJ;(emperature of the^fite js^ 



PverTeaching: {^epare transparencies for- vitamins and S.M.13 
minerals. Collect pictures or food models ^ fruits and 
>i*getat)les. * ' ^ ^ ' . ' ■ 

Comple^ part IIl4)f bulletin bb,aid: food foV tt>e'ietction. 

' .; - ^ti ' ' • . . : J . 

Through use of the transparency, explair^me purpose ' . 
for m^erals and vitamins and identify fo*fl>sources% 

Place the liames^ pictures qf fruits an4 vegetates, ^ 
milk /In arpontainer and'h^ve eac^ 'student t^tl^e^one. . 

A^yafMsftudonts with charts or textbooks wnich show * - 
Vie nutrients available frontybod^squrces, " ^ ' ^ V 

TDivid&ranci assist *i|tTC^nts as 'tfie^ dejterminfe wftich nu- / 
ttients^ the partipuWl frtiij or veg^etabl^ cq^ntains. • Report ' 
findings t6 the class ap/& attach to bulletin -boaiid. 

^ ' ^. ^ X- • - . * 

Pre-Teafching: Review Outflo or Cooking Equipment/ 
' Assemble a camp stovq sl^d a (^arcoal grill and other 

- . building. S.M.12 



■ ,an &sential part of su^&^|\ii* equipment andtlBupplies Necessary 

oiJtdbor cookery. " '^^v . ' OR^J^ 

, ' * J " * '^^^^'^ AiTanjf6 a resource pereon^o^d 



t . Fuel, oxygen and hbit. are neM 
. . ed to'start a fire, ,. ] . '. 

A TKV major fuels' used for out- 
• • coo^erjr include: , ■ j 

I'M *i wpod 



Arran^iS ft>r' a resource person "Td demorlstrate and ex- 
plain procedures or the teacher may demonstrate the 
procedures. ^ . ^ ^ . ' 

. <- . , . V ■ 

" If possible allow; students .to perfomv the temperature 
^ tests suggested in the support materials../ ' . 

■ ISO:-' 



/ 
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charcoal 
propane gas 



/ 



Other types of fuel used less 
Erequently are white g^oline 
md kerosene. / 

Primitive outdoor cookery uses 
i camp fire and fire ring to con- 
tain the fire. \ 

Most camp areas have regula- 
tions which restrict fire building 
iirectly on the groundf. 

Less primitive outdc^or cookery 
ises camp stoves and grills. 

Before using specialized equip- 
nent and fuels, become fami-- 
iar with the procedures for 
heir use. 

Special considerations for cook- 
hg outdoors includes: ^ 

temperature of the air- 
cold air temperature re- 
V quires longer cooking 
time 

size of food and temper- 
ature 

iemoglobin carries the oxygen 
o all. the body cells. \ ^ 

i*ack of ability to carry oxygen 

esultsin: \ 

paleness, weakness, short- 
ness of breath, lack of 
appetite, general slowing 
' up of general functions (vi- 
tal functions). 

i'oods high in iron content are: 
meat, leafy vegetables, 
dried fruits; soybeans, egg 
yolks, molasses. 

^ruits and vegetables in the 
resh state are as good a source ^ 
tf the nutrients which they 
on tain as they will ever be. 

*ruits and vegetables which 
ave the following characteris- 
ics are likely to be fresh and of 
ood quality : 

color which is natural to 
the fruit 



Pre-Teaching: Order a variety of fruits and vegetables 
which might be appropriate for preparation in an out- 
door setting. Prepare copies of .Cooking with Foil. 

Display fruits and vegetables. 

Explain and illustrate qualities which distinguish fresh, 
good quality fruits and vegetables from lesser quality 
fruits and vegetables. 

Distinguish.among the fruits and vegetables those which 
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. sound and and free from 
blemishes and bruises 
crisp and firm, not wilted 

or Hmp 
Jfirm, not soft or overripe. 

The'^way in which fruits and 
' vegetables are handled and stor- 
ed will affect their quality. 

Fruits and vegetables bruise 
easily. To avoid bruising handle 
gently, and as little ^possible. 

To retain th^ natural moisture 
of the fruit and retard spoilage, 
'Store all ripe fruits except bana- 
nas in ' refrigerated storage. 

To retain the natural moisture 
of vegetables, stofe at cool 
temperatures. 

Loss of moisture reduces firm- 
ness and crispness of vegetables. 

Store vegetables in the refriger- 
ator except potatoes and 
onions, which may be kept^in 
cold dry storage. 

A variety of types of equipment 
which utilize ice as a coolant 
are used to provide refrigeration 
in outdoor preparation settings. 

Portable refrigerators or coolers 
with the following characteris- 
tics provide for effective cool- 
ing and easy transportation: 
metal or plastic exteriors 
smooth metal or plastic 

interiors 
insulation of expanded 
plastic or similar mater- 
ial between the interior 
and the exterior 
tightl^fitted cover to re- 
tain cold 
' light weight 

fpw gadgets or metal parts 
to rust 

Ice for cooling can be prepared 
at home or purchases. 

The more surface exposed to 
•the air, the faster ice will melt. 



are least likely to be damaged by bruising; those which 
maintain quality without refrigeration or minimal refri- 
geration; those which are highly perishable and require 
refrigeration. 

Ask: ' 

What vegetables whould you suggest including in a menu 
for a camping trip? Why? 

What fruits would you avoid taking on a camping trip? 
Why? 




E*re-Teaching: Collect various types of equipment or ^ 
pictiiiies which can be used for cooling food in an o\|^ 
door setting. If equipment is not available, use pictures 
of a similar type. 

Prepare copies of menus proposed for outdoor prepara- 
tion. 

Display the coolers. Direct students* attention to equip- 
ment. , 

Show several types of coolers and identify features which 
contribute to ease of care and effective use. 

Students may examine and note characteristics of differ- 
ent iteni/. 

Provide students with copies of menus proposed fox. out- 
door preparation. Ask: r 

What equipment wouH be required to provide proper 
storage for the foods in the menu? 

What alternative forms of the food might be used if 
appropriate storage were not available? 

As students report, identify the location in the cooler 
which will provide the most effective cooling.^ 
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SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



k ^olid cake of ice will melt 
npie slowly than an equal 
ui^oMnt of ice cubes. 

Id^ cubes frozen in plastic bags 
of mUk cartons wiU foim a 
lOlid Uock and will melt with- 
out dripping. Melted ice water 
can be then used for drinking 
oir cooking. 

The most easily spoiled foods 
luch ^ fresh meat, butter, etc., 
can be stored in tightly ^sealed 
containers (foil, plastic) or 
rtored near the ice at the bot- 
tom of the box, where temper- 
biture is coldest. 



Fruits ibid vegetables which re- 
quire cooling can be stored 
further from the ice. 

Glass requires longer to chill 
because it retains heat longer 
than metal. Foods stored in 
glass (i.e., beverages, dressings) 
riiould be chilled before they 
are placed in the cooler to 
reduce the melting of the ice.' 

The goal of preparing. fruits and 
vegetables, is to preserve the 
natural nutritional, value of 
the product. 

To retain the quality of the 
fruits or vegetables and remove 
harmful materials (soil, sprays, 
and microorganisms) wash the 
firuit or vegetable thoroughly. 

Vitamins A, C, D, and ribo- 
flavin are sensitive to visible 
li^t. To avoid loss of these 
nutrients from fresh trwiis and 
vegetables, the following proce- 
dures are recommended: 

prepare the food shortly 
before the fruit or vege- 
table is to be eaten 
cover or protect the cut 
surfaces; from air and 
light 

Nutrient which are stored, 
iirectly below the skin of the 
Emits an^^egetables are lost 
or wasteopien apmling which 



o 



I^-Teaching: Order materials for demonstration of foil 
cooking and supplies for student laboratoiy experience 
in foil cooking of fruits, vegetables, meat and vegetable 
combinations and meat produc'ts. 

Review Cooking in Foil. ^ 

Demonstrate the procedures for cooking with foil utiliz- 
ing fruits and vegetables. 

Explain effects of procedures recommended for prepara- 
tion of fruits and vegetables on retention of nutrients 
and quality of prepared food. 



S.M.15 
S.M.16 
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is thick is removed. To avoid 
' this lo88» use the food with the 
skin left on or remove only a 
thin peeUng. 

Some nutrients are water solu- 
ble. To retain those nutrients 
avoid soaking vegetables in 
water. 

Skewer cookery has been and 
continues to be a method of 
food preparation in outdoor 
settings. 

Skewers, made of stainless steel 
or heavy wire, are readily avail- 
able and inexpensive, (a coat 
hanger can be bent if nothing 
else is available ) ' 

Skewers made of metal wire 
conduct heat; therefore, care 
should be taken when hand- 
ling the skewer to prevent 
bums. 

Skewers made of green, sweet 
woods (maple, birch) are not 
likely to bum or impart an 
unpleasant flavor to the cooked 
food. 

When threading a skewer, be 
careful to pierce each chunk 
of food through its center of 
gravity. This will prevent the 
pieces from flopping when the 
skewer is turned. 

Lean meat is usually cut 2'* 
in size, tomatoes and onions - 
are easiest to use when cut in ^ 
wedges, and most othei fruits 
and vegetables are ciit jnto 
chunks. • • 

O 

The various chunks are alter- 
nated on the skewers until the 
1P desired amounts of food have ' 
been added. 

The skewers should pot be 
overcrowded, since the kabob 
elements will be more evenly 
cooked if a little space is left 
between them. 

Foods with widely different 
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MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble examples of skewers, including 
a coat hanger skewer and a stick. 

Skewers of various lengths can be used to illustrate the 
relationship of length of skewer to ease and safety in 
use^. 

Order foods required for denfonstration of skewer ^ 
cookery. ^ S.M.17 

Assemble pictures and recipes of combinations of foods 
which can be successfully prepared by grilling on a 
skewer. / 

Transition: In prehistoric times, our ancest^irs broiled 
meats and roots over wood fires and used straight sticks 
of green wood to hold the foods. They then pulled off 
the food and ate it. 

Later on, when swords and sabers were made of metal, 
they were used for the same purpose. 

Restaurants now call this method of cookery (vegetables, 
meat or other food on a skewer) shish kabob or en 
brochette. 

Show students a variety of skewers. 

Students may examine examples for ease in handling, 
turning and removing food. 

Identify characteristics which make skewers safe, appro- 
priate equipment for cooking. ^ j 

Demonstrate threadinlll skewer and explain reasons for 
procedures used. 

Display pictures of food combinations which can be pre- 
pared by skewer cookery. 

O 

Refer to pictures and explain why certain foods are 
often prepared by grilHng on a skewer. 

Students may have a laboratory experience using sktswer 
cookery. 
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rooking times are best cooked 
on separate skewers. 

Skewer cookery may be used to 
|>repare>a variety of foods. 

Vegetables such as: mushroom 
caps, green jDeppers, zucchini, 
and small potatoes make excel- 
lent kabob companions. 

Some vegetables which would 
take too long to cook over a 
grill, could be par-boiled before 
grilling on a skewer. ' 

Most fruits which are palatable 
when cooked, cook quickly and 
can be- prepared on a skewer. 

Tender cuts of meat or meats 
which have been tenderized 
may be prepared by grilling on 
a skewer. A marinade is often 
used when cooking, meat and 
vegetables on a skewer. 

A marinade is a blend of the 
following ingredients: oil, sea- 
sonings, and acid foods such 
BS lemon juice, vinegar, wine 
or toyiato juice. 

It is used to sharpen the flavor 
of meat, and sometimes^to ten- 
derize it before grilling. Some 
less tender cuts of meat can be 
tenderized by prolonged mari- 
nating (2-3 days) but most 
need left only a few hours in 
the marinade. 

The nutrient called Carbohy- 
drate is used by the body to 
supply energy for work and 
play as well as body heat. 

Energy is n^ded for: 

internal activities such as 
digestion, heartbeat, 
and breathing 
^ external activities such as 
running, writing, play- 
• ing and eating 



Poods which are sources of 
mrbohydrates are cereals grains 
md products made from cereal / 
prains. 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare part IV of bulletin board. Secure 
copies of camping books and outdoor cookery books. 

Transition: Direct students attention to bulletin board. 

Explain the function of the nutrient carbohydrate. 

Ask: 

What are some activities which require energy? 
Refer to pictures in center of bulletin«» board. 



Continue: Foods wl^h contain starches and sugars are 
the sources pf carbohydrates. 

Write the follovring statement on transparency or chalk- 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Cereal grains used in foods in.- 
elude : 

wheat 
rice 
corn 
barley 
pats 
rye 

buckwheat 




Cereal grains are combined with 
othW foods in a variety of food 
prep2^tions including: 

eroles or hot dishes: 
he cereal grains ^orm 
majolr part of the dish 
qui^k and yeast breads; 
tie flour made from the 
cereal grains are a major 
> part of the preparation 
caki^s., cookies, and pastry; 
the cereal grains form a 
major part of the pre- 
paration, and sugar is an 
added source^of carbo- 
' hydrate 



Preparing a cereal grain product 
for casseroles or main dishes 
in an outdoor setting follows 
the same principles as for pre- 
paration outdoors. 

Cereal grains such as rice or 
products made from cereal 
grains such as noodles, and 
other pasta products absorb 
water when they are cooked. 
They swell from 2-4 times their 
original volume. 

i.e., 1 cup of uncooked rice 
yields 3 cups cooked rice. 
1 cup of uncooked' macaroni 
yields 2 cups cooked macaroni 

The appearance, texture and 
taste of a pasta product or rice 
is affected by the procedures 
used to cook the product. 

To produce a product which 
has a distinct shape, is tender 



PJijPIL-TEACHER INTERACtlON 

Doard : 

fCERKAL GRAINS AND FOOD PRODUCTS MADK 
'from CEREAL GRAINS SUPPLY CARBOHY- 
DRATES." * 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Ask: 



What are the names of cereal grains used for food? 

List responses on transparency or visual. 

Divide students into small groups. Explain the following 

task to groups: ^ 

develop a list of 15-30 food preparations which 

contain one or more cereal grains 
the cookbooks and o.ther resource materials may 
be used. 

Allow time for students to complete task. Circulate and 
encourage students to identify different types of food 
preparations which use cereal grains. 

Continue. # 

What food preparations did you list? 

Record responses. 

Which of these foods require.|L similar type oi prepara^ 
tion? " 

Ident^y types of prepara 

Pre-Tdaching^ Assemble cookbooks. Prepare copies of. 
Studyf Guide For the Preparation of Carbohydrate Foods. 

Transition: Cereal grains in the form of pasta products 
used in main dishes and casseroles. 

Foods of this type can be pre^^ed in an outdoor setting. 




Show examples of various uncooked pasta products and 
rice. 

Identify the approximate yield from one cup of uncook- 
ed rice. , 

Demonstrate the preparation of a pasta product. 

Explain the effect which each procedure has on the 
qujdity of the cooked product. 

Plan a laboratory experience with students which will 
allow them to utilize precedures for preparation of pasta 
or rice. 

During the laboratory experience students can collect 
information regarding the amount of time and types 
of equipment required for preparation and cleanup. 
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Sd haa a fully developed flavor, 
e, following procedures are 
suggested: 

heat a large amount of 

water to boiling 
add salt; equal to 1 tap. 

per quart of water 
gradually add pasta product 

to boiling water 
cook uncovered, stirring 
« occoiionally until cook- 
ed ten^r 

Test for doneness by bating a 
piece. It is done if it is hrm all 
tt;ie way through , but not hard 
in the center. 

Drain immediately and serve 
or Combine with other ingre- 
dients. 

if pasta is to be served (^old, 
or chilled in a salad, rinse im- 
mediately in cold water. This 
procedure removes starch and 
prevents individual pieces from 
sticking to each other. 

To prepare rice, follow the 
Mune precedure. A rice grain, 
when cooked will be soft when 
pinche<i between the thumb 
ind forefinger. No hard core 
wHl remain. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Following the laborfitory experience record information 
colleqted by each group on the chalkboard. 

Ask: 

What (}o you notice regarding the time required for 
preparation of the various products? 

What do you notice about the equipment required? 

If these products were to be prepared at a campsite 
would there be any differences in time required? Why? 

Is equipment available for use? 

What general guidelines can be suggested>when choosing, 
casserole or main dish recipes for outdoor preparation? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



[i^t breads may be prepared 
indoor setting and trans* 
to the outdoor setting. 

similar ingredients are used in 
the preparation of quick breads 
(uch as: 

pancakes 

biscuits 

coffee ^akes 

muffins 

Varying the proportion of 
iquid to dry ingredients and 
he methods of combining in- 
predients, affects the texture, 
volume .and appearance of the 
)read product. 

fhe addition of small quan- 
ities of other ingredients such 
IS egg, sugar, abd flavoring, af- 
lect the taste and color of the 
product; 



ERLC 



Pre^Teaching: Secure a grill to use in demonstrating the 
method of two pie pan cookery quick breads. 

(If students W unfamiliar with standardized recipe and 
terms used in prq[>aration of batters and doughs, re-teach 
this aspect of food preparationT)^ 

Prepare copies of basic biscuit mix and variationV 

Transition: Yeast breads and quick breads are good 
sources of the nutrient carbohydrate. 

Yeast breads reauire 3-4 hours for preparation from in- 
gredients; therefore, they may not be well suited to out- 
door cookery. 

Some quick breads may be successfully prepared in the 
outdoor setting with indoor cooking utensils. 

Familiarize students with basic recipe and technique for ' 
preparation of mix. 

Assign or select groups of students to prepare each of 
the viflriations. . ^ r\ 
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S.M.19 
S.M.20 



S.M.21 



• 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



. pessetU are foods which con- 
/ tain a relatively large amount 
of sugar. Some descierts also are 
highinfMs. , 

.\ Desserts are foods which give a 
jsense-of being well. fed. They 
lhay produce a feeling of full* 
Hess. » \^ 

7 ■ 

Desserts may be* grouped ac- 
cording to the principal method 
of preparation and/or the major 
ingredients. 

cooked or stewed fruits 

baked fruits 
^ gelatins 

baked batters and dough 

frozen desserts 

starch thickened milk 

desserts 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Direct attention to equipment needed for preparation, 
time required for preparation and clean up. Use obser- 
vation sheet for preparation of carbohydrate .foods to 
collect information. 

Each group may sample their own preparation and pre- 
pare an oral report on the appropriateness of that pre- 
paration for outdoor settings. 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble recipes for the following types 
of desserts: 

cooked fruit ^ 

gelatin 

cookies / 
Cakes 

pies . . s 

milk puddings.' • 

Transition: Write the word **DESSERT'' on the chalk- 
board. Ask: 

What are several of your favorite desserts? 

Record responses. • 

Continue. 

In what ways are tlv foods listed alike? 

Are the foods called desserts different from breads? 
Vcg^bles? ^ 

Is a vegetable ever part of a dessert^ 

How do you feel when you have eaten your favorite 
dessert? 

Direct student groups in the completion of the following 
task. 

Choose one of the cards from those in the box. 
Read the recipe. ^ 
Answer the following questions: 

What equipment would be needed to prepare this dessert? 

If the dessert were to be prloared in the outdoor setting 
your group has been assigndU, what problems might arise? 

How could those problems be solved? 

Allow time for students to complete the task. 

Students may^jEl^port their ideas to the class. 

At the conclusion of the reports, Ask: 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTEI^T 



Many animal products such as 
butter, cheese, cream, eggs, 
meats and milk contain fat. 

Somd4>lants store fat in fruits, 
seeds and see grains. Plant ' 
foods high in fats are: 
nuts 

wheat germ 
avocados 

Fats spoil easily (become ran- 
cid) and need to be stored in 
a^isfrigerated area. 

Waier is a nutrient essential to 
life. It is second only po oxygen 
in vital importance. 

IHuman beings can survive with- 
out wQter for two or three days. 

Water acts as a solvent and 
carrier of many nutrients. 

Water ''also is a solvent for 
waste materials produced by 
the body. 

For good health, a balance 
between water loss and intake 
is needed. 

Water is lost by evaporation 
from the skin, urinary loss^^ 
id respira^Qry loss. 

li^T intake p.ccurs through , 
drinking liquids and eating 
foo^s. 

X 

All fobds contain' some water. 
Foods h^gh in \vrater. content 
include beverages, foods pre- 
|iinifitLLQ.ri III milk, ^nd' juicy 
fruits and v^^etalbes. 

Beverages are^.^ drinks that 
quench the thir^^^. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

What general guidelines can be suggested in choosing 
desserts for outdoor preparation? 

Assign groups of students to prepare sample desserts. 
Use outdoor equipment if possible.' 

Students may serve and sample desserts in a buffet 
arrangement. * 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare part V of bulletin board. 

Transition: Explain the function of the nutrient fat. 

^ Identify foods which supply fats. 



Pre-Teaching: Divide class into pairs. Prepare copies of 
Beverage Comparison Chart. Assemble samples of various 
kinds of beverages and nutritional labels from beverage 
containers. 

Complete part VI of bulletin board by preparing an arrow 
shaped label entitles WATER. 

Transition: Refer to Bulletin Board. Attach arrow shaped 
labels. ' 

Identify the functions of water. 
Identify major sources of ' water. 

Transition: Display a variety of beverages, and or b.ever- 
age containers with nutritional labels. All beveragg^elp 
to imeet the body's need for wal^r, and contajr^f^^ 
percentage of water. 

However, some beverages also provide other nutrients. 
You and your partner will be given a beverage. Ypur 
task is to assemble information regarding nutrients which 
the beverage contains and cost per serving qf^the 
beverage. 

Famil 



ize students with chart and nutritional labels. 

Distribute a beverage container and nutritional label feb^ ' 
each pair of students. 

Circulate' to groups of students and provide assistance 
in collecting information from the nutritional label. 

Check the information asseopbled by students for 
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^CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Milk is a good source of several 
of the Jiutrients needed by the 
body. 

milk is the leading source 
of calcium, which is 
needed for bones and 
teeth. It also provides 
protein^ riboflavin, vi- 
tamin A and other nu- 
trients, 
teen-agers nee.d 4 or more 
cups of milk per day. 

Fresh milk is highly perishable 
and special attention must be 
given to some cold storage pro- 
cedure^ whgn one cooks out- 
doors. Store in coldest area of 
storage container. 

Non-fat dry milk requires no 
refrigeration until liquified. The 
procedures for the storage of 
liquified non-fat dry milk are 
similar to those used for 
fresh milk. 

The appearance and palatability 
of beverages prepared with 
hot milk are affected by the 
method of preparation. 

:. . ^ 
When milk is heated a film 
composed of proteins, minerals, 
and fats forms oh the top of 
milk as it is being heated, a 
film is eliminated by beating 
mixture with a rotary egg 




juble boiler can aid in the ' 

prevention of film, since the 
effect of heat is lessened when 

the food is not on direct heat. 

' ■$ ■ ,. 

When milk is combined with 
acid, the protein' clumps to- 
gether or cUirdles. 

Fresh fi^its containing acid 
such as strawberries may pro- 
duce curdling when combined 
with milk in colU beverages. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

accuracy. Havfe each pair of students record information 
on overhead transparency or large paper chart similar to 
their recording form. 

Direct attention to the completed chart. Ask: . 
What do you find in regard to the nutrients supplied byi.*. 
Compare the nutrient contributor of various beverages. 
Which beverages provide fewest nutrients? / ' 

Which beverages provide protein? 

Which beverages provide only carbohydrates? / 

. / 

Explain the procedures id be used for determining cost 
per serving, ( 

Circulate the costs and provide assistance in determining 
cost per serving. 

Record information on classroom chart". Direct attention 
to chart. 

Ask: — ^ 

What do you notice about the beverages when both cost ^ 
and nutrients supplied are considered? 

Encourage students to formulate statements which ac- 
curately describe the relationships of cost and nutrient 
supply. 

Transition: Nutrition and cost are two factors which may 
influence the choice of beverage. 

What other factors might be considered when choosing 
a beverage which will be prepared and served outdoors? 

Transition: Milk is a beverage which is used for drinking 
and/or a Uquid in other food preparations. 

Explain: procedures for storing milk to preserve quality. 

Demonstrate and explain the procedure^ for preparing 
hot^ilk beverages. ' f: ' 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Uolor, flavor, texture, temper- 
iture, size and shape are quali- 
fies of foods which influence 
;he individual's preference 
diiong foods. 

rhe preference of individuals 
Ibr particular qualities in a food 
)r food combination, varies 
mth individu^Js. ^ 

rhe cultural background ap- 
>ears to influence the indivi- 
iual's preference for foods 
\nd food qualities. 

5qme contrast in color, flavor, 
exture, temperature, size and 
hape may be somewhat more 
ippealing to people. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of On Your Mark. Prepare 
transparency of proposed menus for outdoor preparation. 

Transition: Refer to bulletin board. The bulletin board 
can serve as a guide in selecting foods which will provide 
the nutrients needed to maintain health. > . 

Refer to transparency of menuS. 

Does this menu combine foods which will provide some 
of the nutrients needed? 

How might: the menu be changed to add vitamins and . 
minerals? 

Which foods provide protein? 

'which foods provide carbohydrates? 

The color, texture, flavor and appearance of foods in- 
fluence our willingness to eat foods and food combina- 
tions. 

WocBd you find the combination of foods in the menu^ 
appealing? Why? Why not? 

Give students copies of On Your Mark. Continue.* . 

Plan three menus which can be prepared irt the outdoor 
setting your group has been assigned. 

When students have planned 3 menus, have each group p 
write one of their menus on the chalkboard. 

Direct students in consideration of the menus for nu- 
tritional adequacy and sensory appeal. «^ 

Hamburgers are widely eaten in the United States. Raise 
your hand if you like hamburgers. 

What qualities does a hamburger have which you would 
rate as good? 

» 

Compare students responses. 

Transition: Brainstorm special considerations for meal 
preparation outdoors. Write ideas on the chalkboard. Do 
not express approval or disapproval. When listing is done, 
continue. 

Select one of the menus the group has developed and 
consider whether it is feasible to prepare this menu as & 
class experience. 

Inform students as to time,- transportition and travel 
limitations. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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Pre-Teaching: Collect a number of magazine pictures and 
cartoons which illustrate food service and eating in out- 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The following conditions ap- 
pear to be related to the enjoy- 
ment of food preparation and 
services:. 

cleanliness of the setting 
wholesomeness of the 
foods 

comfort and ease iexper- 
ienced while preparing 
and eating foods 

pleasant surroundings and 
informality of the set- 
ting. 

Cleanliness, in tne service of 
food contributes to the enjoy- 
ment of the ^od and safe- 
guards the health of those 
pejpons who eat the food. 

Microorganisms are found on 
insects, hands, mouth, nose, 
throat dischai^es, hair, and 
surfaces of equipment such as 
grills,' tables, and water pumps. 

Moisture, food and warm temp* 
eratures are conditions which 
-help microorganisms grow and 
produce spoilage and toxins. 

To safeguard against the spoil- 
age^of fo^ and/or j^roduction 
of toxins by microorganisms 
several actions may be taken: 
\; prevent the microorga- 
nisms from getting into 
the food 
prevent microorganisms 
from surviving in the 
area of food prepara- 
tion, dish and utensil 
storage and serving 
prevent microorganisms 
from producing toxins 

Keep hands and fingers out of 
food whenever possible. This 
minimizes contact of possible 
germ surfaces with food. 

Do not cough, sneeze, or clear 
mouth or nose near food or 
dishes. Use disposable tissue to 
cover mouth, as it prevents 
germs from reaching foods. 
Sprays and insecticides keep 
the outdoor area free from in- 
sects. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTlbNl^ SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

door settings. Slides or pictti?^ of family or groups in 
the outdoors (picnic, camping might be brought by the 
student and shared with the class. 

Direct student's attention to several illustrations. Ask: 

What factors help to make outdoor food preparation and 
eating enjoyable? " 

What conditions detract from the enjoyment of outdoor * 
food preparation? 

Record responses. Ask? 

Which, of these ideas seem to belong together? Why? 

Are there other ideas that appear similar? 

Transition: Cleanliness in the preparation of food safe- 
guards the health of those people who will eat the food. 

Clean surroundings also adds to th^ enjoyment of the 
outdoor food preparation experience. 

Identify sources of microorganisms in the outdoor food 
preparation area'. 

Explain the conditions which allow microorganisms to 
grow. • 

Identify the actions which .can be taken to safeguard 
against damage by microorganisms. 

In the groups hav^ students suggest "bright ideas" that 
would keep microorganisms from getting into foods 
being prepared and served. 

Bright ideas can be recorded on light bulb shaped colored 
paper and displayed around the room or compiled on a 
large light bulb shaped chart and displayed on bulletin 
board. 
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COiSICEPTUAL CONTENT 

To keep a grill clean after 
Bvery cook-out, wipe clean with 
damp cloth or newspaper. Use 
ft scouring brush only when 
necessary. 

Dispose ot garbage after each 
Qiesd. Use an available trash 
san or if no trash can is avail- 
able, fbost garbage can be 
burned. 

An alternate way to care for 
garbage is to carry plastic bags 
llohg and haul it back home 
Hrhen the cook-out is over. 

Bmpty cans, bottles, and paper 
Murtons need to properly dis- 
posed of in a trash can. 

A variety of equipment and , 
materials are available for use 
in preparing and serving an out- 
door meal. 

rhe customary manner of eat- 
ing foods included in a menu 
serves as a guide to the selec- 
tion of eating and serving 
itensils. 

rhe food decision-maker can 
select simple or elaborate 
equipment, which is inexpen- 
;ive or costly. The preference 
>f the individual and those 
;hat will share the meal are 
;he main considerations. 

Oishes and flatware are avail- 
ible in a variety of materials 
^hich vary in terms of the 
following characteristics, which 
nfluence preformance: 

weight (heavy-lightweight) 
conduction of heat (trans- 
fers or does not trans- 
fer) 

stability (ridgid or flexi- 
ble) 

inoisture penetration 

disposability 

durability 

hatching performance charac- 
eristics of utensils to the per- 
brmance desired will contri- 
bute to the comfort and con- 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble dishes and flatware made from 
a variety of materials: ' 

paper wicker 

vinyl metal 

plastic glass 

cloth 

Prepare a sample menu for outdoor cooking or select one 
of those written by the students. Show menu and explain 
the meaning of the phrase, 'Teople are creatures of habit 
in reference to customary eating habits." 

i.e., mashed potatoes usually eaten with a fork, in the 
outdoors also eaten with a fork 

hot dogs are finger foods, indoors and but 

Direct students "hi completion of the identification of 
types of utensils reqilired for serving and eating foods 
in the sample or student menu. 

Direct attention to the display of tableware. 

Students can identify the types of materials they would 

choose to use for the particular menu in their assigned 

setting. Complete remainder of Get Ready. S.M.26 

As students report their choices, explore the reasons for 
the choice and relate to performance characteristics of 
materials and performance features dfesired. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT - ^ ^ 

t.veni^nbe of those per^bR,s.sh2fi:^ - 
|ingthe-2»eal. /.W^'. '^ 

Typi^ pf table or fd^^Pfvice '\ 
which' are ^effifcient ^j^^lcpjn^. ; 
/ fort^le contributexto^e sa- ' ; 

tisfactipn'«iid^ejf59yine^ ^ 
:^ pe^enced. / ^5*!«w,^)icpl 

. . r* . : . ;^ /pare wil 
. . Buffet service involves the . ^ . « 
fierviijig of food irom a separate , 'Students >cai)^«,complete all of the appropriate parts of 
table or . area that has been • GetjSet t6 tlie^l^anup sectioA. 

amnged for servin^./Individuals , M.v^') 

ssembU 



Pre-Teartiing: Wepare copies of support material. 

. Transition: ^Ixplain procedu^fes for buffet service, 

r» illustrate m'eaning pf family service. Com- 
witlt;l^uffet seMce.for <Jifferences and similarities. 



serve themselves ianid are seated 
at a differept* location. 

Buffet service can serve, a' large 
number of people efficiently. 

Family service involves the 
arrangement of foods on a table 
or in an area where it will be 
eaten. Individuals are seated at 
this table and serve themselves 
from the arranged dishes. 

Outdoor cooks need to keep 
cookout sites, whether in the 
back yard or at a state or na- 
tional park, as clean arid neat 
as they would like to find them. 
Cleanliness and orderliness adds 
to the enjoyment of everyone. 

If there is no receptacle for the 
disposal of refuse, it can be 
burned, buried, or even carried 
home. Used cans, wet papers 
and crumpled foil do not add 
to the view. 

A neat cook-out site is free -of 
scraps of paper, remains of 
cigarettes and dirty cooking 
utensils. - 

Dishes should be washed at 
once after an outdoor meal. If 
there is no not water, it can be 
heated over the grill, or dirty 
d^ishes can be cairied home, if 
no water is available. 

The arrangement of equipment 
to be used in washing dishes 
affects the efficiency with 
whom this task can be complet- 
ed. 



EKLC 



Assemble pictures of outdoor food preparation, settings 
which have been cleaned. 

Transition: Give each, group of students a picture of an 
outdoor setting. 

Look carefully at the picture. 

What clean-up tasks were done in order to produce the 
appearance you see? 

List responses in chalkboard. 

Have students think through dishwasRing procedures 
for outdoors. 

What equipment is available? 

What ab&ut water supply? 

What supply will be needed? 

What equipment will need to be washed? 

How is this equipment stored? 

If items axe left to be air dried, what care must be t^^A-^ 
with these items? ^ ■ 

What safety precautions need to be taken with any fire? 
Regardless of the fuel? Why is it important to be sure 
the fire is **out" before leaving the site? 

Complete remainder of Get Set. Work with students to 
finalize all parts of the decision-making for their out- 
door cooking experience. 

The Go sheet can be used as a form of feedback to the 
student groups. Include positive comments, questions, 
suggestions, and reminders. It is to serve as the O.K. for 
the outdoor menu. 

Students are to complete the culminating laboratory 
experiences and self-evaluation. Upon completion of the 
group self-evaluation share with the class and summarize 
strengths and areas for improvement. Encourage class 
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S.M.27 



S.M.28 



S.M.29 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

VVhen cooking on a campfire is 
done, the fire should be extin- 
guished ^th water (drenched) 
BUid the embers stirred into the 
tnud^ so it cannot start again. 

[f cooking on a grill^put the 
charcoal into a large pail and 
douse with water, and cover 
tightly. Dry thoroughly before 
re-using. Coals can be left in 
hfae firebox and covered with an 
ash can lid to choke the fire. 



PUPI L-TEACHER INTERACTION 

members to share fedings about the outdoor experience. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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S. M. 1 NOTES TO THE TEACHER 



Students who are interested in this mini unit ^ will be looking forward to 
the preparation of food outdoors. However i there are several factors which 
will influence Aether such experiences can be provided. 

1. fViendly weather* conditions enhance the enjoyment of experience 
in outdoor cookeiy. J 

2. Equipment which is stiitable or can be adapted to outdoor food 
preparation adds to the reality of the experience. 

3. Space which can be utilized for outdoor food preparation and 
ser\^ce. Involvement of students in detemdjuiig the availability 

of isquipment and space in community outdoor settings \ adds to the reality 
ojf the experience and differentiates dt from indoor cookery. 

4. Periods of time long enough to experience outdoor food preparation 
in the outdoor setting on one or more occasions. A 2|- to 3 hour 

• ti^^ Jjeriod seems to be required if the site jj|^located at any 
' • diistance from the school. 

5. Trahsportation to an outdoor setting. , 

With these factors in mind, the following method of organizing students for 
sWeral outdoor food preparation experiences is suggested:; 

' ■ ' 4 K 

Divide class into groups of 3f 4> or 5 students deper^ding on the size 
of the class. Assign or cooperatively select a particular outdoor setting 
for which each group can plan, prepare and serve food. If class size 
numbers 15 or more, several groups of students may be assigned the same 
type of outdoor setting. 



Student groups 
(composed of 4 students) 



A. 
B. 



C. 
D. 



Description of Outdoor Settings 



I. 



II. 



E. 
F. 



III. 
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Picnic to be held outdoors. One or rJlore ( 
foods to be cooked outdoors. Other 
foods to be prepared indoors and trans- 
ported to the site. Site may be with^ 
in walkjjig distance or transportation 
by \^yx§/6v car, if available. ^ * 

Backyard cookout. One. or more foods to 
be prepared outdoors on grill. .Other 
foods to be prepared indo^jjjps and trans- 
port^ to the site. Site mjgfce Within 
walking distance. School gajlw-or lawn 
area may be suitable or parents may . 
wish to volunteer a space at their home. 

Camping (simulated or actual meal pre- 
paration at camp site), ffejor foods *in 
the meViu to be prepa^l^ outdoors. Sim- 
ulated campsit.e might contain a grill or 
fire ririg or a camp stove could used. 
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S. M. 1 (cont. ) 



Each of the groups of students will plan, prepare and serve one meal 
in their assigned setting.. To insure that all students will have some ex- 
perience in several types of settings, the students in groups A, B, and C 
can have as their guests on the day of the experience, students from groups 
D, E, and F, respectively. Groups b, E, and F will have as their guests 
students from groups A, B, and C in return. This organization will 'allow 
the students to experience planning, preparing, and serving of a meal to a 
group of 6-10 persons, and will also permit students to experience to some 
extent the food preparation and serving in another setting. 

The general principles of food preparation used in outdoor cookery are the same 
as those used for fc)od preparation in an indoor setting. 'The major 'differences 
in food preparation tasks outdoors appear to be in the managoueait of equip- 
mer?t, supplies and worlc areas. Experiences in the unit acquaint! ^students with 
basic principles and then to permit than to plan for the preparation of 
foods io a particular outdoor, setting. Near the end of the unit groups of 
students will prepare and serve one of the menus they have planned for the 
particular setting. Throughout the unit students will have the opportunity 
to prepare and taste foods as a means of understanding the principles of 
pr-eparation involved. 
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M. 1 OgGANIZATION OF EXPERIENCES IN MINI UfJIT: SIX WEEK PLAN 
DAY 1 ' DAY 2 DAY 3 IJ^ 4 DAY 5 



What is Out- Prepare Food 
door Food Pre- Outdoors, 
paration? "Who? Where? 

What? How? 

When? 



Prepare Food 
Outdoors • 



• Food for the 
Action • 



Cook and 
Learn About 
Protein 
Foods. 



Jteking and 
Controlling 
A Fire for 
Outdoor 
Cookery, 



Vitamins and 
Minerals for 
the Action. 



Preparing 
Safe Protein 
Foods . 



Cooling Foods 
to Prevent 
Spoilage. 



Preparin||# 
Pr|p.ts and 
Vegetables. 



Foil 
Cookery. 



Combining 
Vegetables 
and Meat. 
Foil Cook- 
ery. 



Combining 
Vegetables 
in Skewer 
Cookery. 



Fruits and 
Meat. 



Carbohydrates J 
Foods Which 
Provide Ener- 
gy- 



Preparation 
of Pasta 
Products. 



Managing 
Time, Equip- 
ment and 
Ehergy. 



Quick Breads 
Adapted to 
Outdoor 
Preparation. 



Beverages. 



•Sanitation 
in Outdoor 
Food Pre- , 
paration. 



Planning 
Menus for . 
Outdoor Food 
Preparation 
and Searvice. 



Foqd Service 
Outdoors • 
Planning 
Biuipment , 
Supplies and 
Work Respon- 
sibilities. . 



Preparation V 
and Service 
of Food in 
an Outdoor 
Setting. 



Evaluation 
of Experi- 
ences. 
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S. M. 2 MYSTEKI GAME (CONCEPT OF OUTDOOR FOOD PREPARATION SETTINGS) 

1. Assemble a set of pictures of outdoor food preparation activities and ^ 
settings. (Camping, picnicking, backyard cookout.) Mount on colored 
construction paper. The following periodicals %re a source of pict\ires 
of outdoor settings: Woman^s Day t Family Circle , Coed, and Forecast. 
Spring and sxamner issues of camping and backpack magazines are also 
sources of pictures. 

2. Compile a set of pict\ires of indoor food preparation activities and 
settings. (Simple to elaborate- kitchen' settings and dining areas.) 
Mount on colored construction paper. ^ > ' 

3. Cut each mounted picture into an irregular half (as in a puzzle). 

4. Direct students to randomly select a piece from the total set of 
pictures. 

5. E^ch student is to match her/his half of the pictiire with that half which 
has been chosen by another studsit. 

6. Once a pair of students have matched their picture halves they are to 
find other pairs of students who have pictures illustrating similar 

' ideas of food preparation settings. 

7. When students think they have located all the pictures which belong to 
their group, the pictures can.be displayed on a bulletin board or other 
large surface. . . - 

8. Students in each group are to explain and clearly identify the similarities 
which the illustration share. 

9. Continue grouping until the concept of outdoor and indoor food preparation 
acliivities and settings has been developed. 

10. Grouped pictures and appropriate titles may be made into a display. 



r 
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S. M. 3 OUTDOOR FOOD PREPARATION ^DCPHRIENCES 

Name / 



Directions: Read each short statement and mark a check (X) in the column 
which best describes , your experience. 

Statement ^ ' / Never ^ 1 time 3-A times 6 or\more 

times \ 

\ 

1. I have prepared food for my- ' - , 
self and/or others in an indoor 

.setting. ' 

2. I have prepared fo5d for my- 
self or others in an outdoor ' ^ ^ 
setting. 

3. I have prepared food over an . il 
open wood fire. - [ ■ 



A. I have prepared food on a 
camp stove. 



5» I haye prepared food on an 
outdoor charcoal grill. 



6. I have eaten food in an 
outdoor setting. . 



7. I have camped overnight and 
IFielped to prepaire food outdoors. 



8. I have gone backpacking. 



9. I have planned food Tor 
a picnic. 



10. I have planned food for 
an overnight camp-out outdoors". 



11. I have been responsible 
for the disposal of garbage 
in an outdoor setting. 



12. I have helped with washr- 
ing of dishes in an outdoor 
setting. y 



Other experiences \rfiich 1 have had in food prejDaration or serving in an outdoor 
setting are: 
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S. M. k OlTTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

Indicate the types of outdoor food preparation equipment your family has by 
checking (X) in Golvunn I. Place a check (x) in Coli^n II if you could bring 
t^his equipment for, class use. 



Typ6 of Eiiuipment/ 
Resources 

i — \ — ^ — ^ — 


Column I 

Yes, family owns. 


Colvunn II 

Yes, I could bring 
to class. , 


Pbrtable Charcoal Grill 

a 


< . 




Camp Stove ' IP^ 

r 


Cooler or 
Refrigerated Box 






Thermos Jug or 
Insulated Bottles 


1 

% 




Nested Cooks et ^ . " 


Reflector Oven 






Dutch Oven 


Tongs 




S 


Skewers 

> 


— — ■ : — ■ 




Slides or Pictures of. 
Family in OutdQOi: Setting 




— * s-» 



If your family cooks outd^prs or if you know someone who ;cooks ^nl^ors or 
camps, would they be willing to talk to our class? Plesise li^ tM names of 
persons who mi^ht be willing. V'yi^ 



S. M. 5 A TALE ABOUT A COCKOUT 



The gang (Mary, Sue, ?bm1 and John) had plaj^d to have a picnic on 
Saturday. * They decided it would be fun to have a cookout and go to the 
nearby state park to hike before cooking lunch. Each person was to be 
responsible *f or part of the meal and bring the equipment needed to prepare^ 
and serve it.^ . , 

* " . 

John said that he was a good fire builder so he would do that. Paul 
sai^d he liked to cook^meat and potatoes so he and John would take care of 
that part of the meal. Mary wanted to bring biscuits to cook over the fire 
and Sue then volunteered to bring the dessert, som^r S'mores (graham crackers, 
chocolate bars and marshmallows ) to toast on the fire. Each agreed to bring 
their favorite soft/cLrink and Mary said she would bring some ice for v 
cooling. ' ' ' ' , ^ " ; 

r . ^ ^ ^ , 

The day of the cookout dawned bright and beautiful, v Jphn drove ^d- 
stopped to pick up each of the others. With everyone b/inging food and . 
equipment, it seemedR^as if the car would hold little more. John remarked, 
"I hope po one has forgotten anything." Everyone said, "No, »let's get , 
goipg." ^ " . 

They arrived at the park and found a good spot for tUeir cookout. They 
began unloading the car so that everything would be ready 'after their hike. 
Mary said, "Here is'" the ice." She held up a plastic bag full of ice cubes.,. 
Paul, "What are we going to put it in?" The group of four looked at each 
other. No one had remembered to bring a cooler or ice 66nt^|tper. Mary, 
said, "Well, maybe it won't all melt before we nee#lt. FIX put it. back 
in the paper, bag until later." 

Off on the hike. It was gr6at. The group returned tired and hungry. 
John started to build the fire. Firewood was nearby and the fireplace was 
easy to fix. John was ready to light the fire. "Who has some matches?" > 
"I don't," the others responded. Luckily another group of people were 
nearby, and they were able to borrow matches from them. The fire didn't start 
right away." John said, 'Does anyone have some pap^r or kindling?" After 
searchiitg tT^p area some small dry twigs were found and the f±p^ was burning. 
Everyone was really getting hungry. 

As John was busy with the fire, Paiil was making the h^burger patties. 
He was going to cook the hamburgers in foil with^ sliced potatoes and . 
carrots. He measured out one strip of foil and wrapped a pattie and the 
vegetables and then anothA. When he came to the third pattie there was only 
a strip of foil 3 inches wide left. Paul shouted, "Hey, does anyone have 
more foil? I didn't bring enough." No one had any foil. So only two 
patties were put to cook. - 

Mary said, "C»i well, we'll hive lots of biscuits and can. share the other 
stuff*. Help me find some long sticks to cook the biscuits on." The biscuits 
were to be wrapped on sticks about 3 feet long and 1 to 2 inches* in diameter.^ 
They would be oooked by holding dver the coals and turning slowly. Mary 
found two sticks on the ground near the fireplace but didn't want to use 
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M. 5 (cont.) ' ' ' 

> 

•it 

^^hem because ^hey were dirty. Finally they Ibund some bushes that^- would 
provide just the right kind of sticks. Luck:j;ly John, had a pocket kqife to . 
cut them with because no one else had thought to bring a kniXe.^ 

The bisouits were wrapped and put to cook. The two packages of meat 
and vegetables were cooking. Now to get the platea ^d eating, utensils 
out. Sue said>. "Who was supposed to bring the plates^ifnd stufql?^ Mary 
answered, "Each one of us was to briilg ^atever,wa« needed to e^ the food 
we were preparing." Paul said, ''Gee I forgot and only brought a p^kte and . 
fork for myself. Maybe we can all use it." 



John said, "Let's have some pop ^rtiile we ^jj^^ij^or the/stuff to r 
cook." Mary^ brought out the -Warm pop and )3ag' .oi^ce she had purchased. The ' 
ice was almost ali melted. It risally didnHj»ff&€er since ncf one* Jiad remembered 
drinking cups and there was no way in ^rfiich the ice would fit in the pop 
container. The four hungry and tir'ed friends sat dbwn aroiind the fire and^' ^ 
waited for the food to cook. In about 10 minutes the 2 meat pattie* and ^ 
vegetables were ready. 'They were eaten right out 6f . the ftll^ wrapping. . 
Sue said, *That really tasted good. I was so hungry. I .wish there were ' 
moris still cooking." John agreed. Mary said; **Let»s try the|bi^scui1i^." 
The group took one of the biscuits and found it Was onl^' partiy heated. * 
They shared the cooked part and ad^M'wood to thfe^fir^ to sp^pSi up.the cook- 
ing. Paul said, *Tilhat*s for dessert? Maybe we can eat that while the biscuit 4 
cook?" Sue answered, "Well we need more sticks to toast the marshmallows . 
and then we^^cari eat the S 'mores." The group went off to find spm^ more v v ^ 
toasting sticks. In about 5 minutes they returned and found the fire 
blazing and the" biscuKs burned on the side near the fire. / ^ ^ • 



Paul . and Mary said ,^ "Let »s pack up arid go, home. Johri said; "0. jj., ^ I»ll 
put the fire out and the rest of you j)i,ck up the: stuff and taHe care 6f 'the ' 
^garbage." There was a pump nearby but ho container in which *t6 ciarry the ^ 
water. John searched in his car but there was nothing there that could ^ 
be used.' SUe said, "Let's use the pop contai^jers. It will taH&;mpre^ trips ? 
but at least we will put the fire oiit." The group /of -four made sevipral 
trips from the pump to the fire and i finally put it out. / > 



On the trip home they ate the ms^rai^allows , chocolate and, crackers. 
Marif^ said, "This ^tastes pretty good', mt it . would have been. ];eally- good if 
thejr-Jhad' been toasted and warm. We can do that nexftijne." *No orw5 answered 
Mpa:y's comment* - ^ ' 



1^ In what ways jwould you tfonsicijlr the cookout successful? Whyl 





What might have been done to make the cookout more successful? 



.2/ 





sources were forgotten?. 
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S.- M. 6 OUTDOOR COOKING g/:?; 

^ ■ 'c^up Members 



ThinK about the Tale About a C^okbut we read the other cjay. To avoid similar 

problems and have a succes^j?al experience, we need to become familiar with 

different types of outdoor^^dod preparation settings and the resources^ they 
provide. .\ 

Using the materials ill cla^s and your own knowledge, each group is to find,;out 

as much'^as-you can about-^tne setting you have been assigned, and REPORT to 
cl^ss TOMORI^OW. - ' ^ ' . , 

'.'Use the questions and situations below to start your thinking. 

y ' ■ * ■ 

Pretend that a person rfrom another country Vi^s part of your group, and that 
he/she has' never been on a ' i j ^-^"' • What are five ideas your; group 

would tell that person to he^p her/hinruhderstand what to exnect? - . 

■3. 

4. ^ >■ - * 

H^w w^ld yoia prepare |j^D serve .the following foods in the outdoor, set'^ing 
jrour groujJ" has been assigned? Fresh sliced oranges, pancakes, butter and. 
syrup, bacon, cocoa. * 

Did you think §it)out fobdNstorage, ahd cleaning* aft eiTp?^eparation? , 



list ^e r^esources that would be found aty the setting where the meal .would ^ 
bo^^^jrved and prepared. (Using above menu.) % 



List the resources that Would have to be brought to the setting if the me^l 
were to be prepared, served ari(d clean-up to, follow. (iJsing above m^^^^^^: 



list any resources that are indoors which could be used at your setting. 
(Using, above menu. ) . ^ . ' 

'last any spedial cons iterations to ^ember^ in i|^eparing food in this settiA^ 
* . .21-55 ■ - . ■ 



RESOURCES AVAILABLE IN OUTDOOR FOOD PREPARATION SETTINGS 



s. mJ*? 

Picnic 



Type offsetting: 



Fliel and Equipment 
for Preparing Food 
with Heat: 



ft5r 



Bjuipment for Cooking 
or Cooling Food: 



Water Supply for 
Preparation , Drinking 
and Clean Up: 



Storage of Foods. 
Before and After 
Serving: 



Equipment for 
Serving and 
Eating Foqd: 



DLsposal of Waste 
and Gaari^age: 



6bhsid6rations: 



An outing by ^ group of. people with food. 
Food is eaten in the open and often is partial 
prepared *outdoors. 0 



Pireplace ring 01* grill oHen available at site. 
Riel usually not provided. 

Brought by the group or cpllected at the picnic 
site. > 



None provided. ' ^ v , ^ - ' 

Cooler and ice must be brought l?y the^pup...^^' 
All equipment must J3e bi^fLi^t b;^ 



Pomp or source of water u^- 

picnic site if the s 
Must be transport^ to 



of use from the. central iQcationV r^^^'W 4 



i 



No storaga^pace 

fog: thai^^nrrppse is' 
Arrangements f or ^tor 
^the group. 

, V ' 

Nbrfe provided 




^.Mast be suppliea by the* g^!lpf»'^^ 
' Tabl|||5 ani£behcl)es maj^' ^ 



Usually some type of faclljl^y'J^p^]^^ K^' ( 

^ disposal of solid wastes i. « 



All food and supplies are trjpiisported 
area. 

Extras are often not .availiBl€y''a^^ 
' maybe costly.* " ' C 
A fee may be ch0g^d f or|fa|m±%i6n tp 




)okout 



Type of Setting^ 



Riel and Equipment 
for ^Preparing Food 
with Heat: . 



Bquipmeq^i for Cooking 
or Cooling Fopd: 



Water Supply for . 
Preparation , ^Jrinking 
and Clean- Up : 



Storage of Foods 
Before, and After 
Serving ; 



, Equipment for 
Servings and 
Eating Food : 




faste/ 



sROsal 
ahd . Garl 



Special, . 
. Considerai^ns : 




^|»f peoplte at, which a 



An ouf«ii'%y-sr;g^^ 

meal or sdift^ 'par<!*$ft* i^^^ and served 

in the.open..' .^^../^^f^J^ 
Kfiiy be held^ in backywil or *i Ipbatio^ ^ 
from the home. ,\v » 



Fireplace, ring or grill is available or 

transported to the location of the cookout. 
Fuel is usually provided by the group. 
Wood||r charcoal. ■0- 

None is provided at the site. 

That ^diich -is to be used is transported to the 

^ sitfe. , 

Indoor equipment and facilities may be used 
if t]jfi cookout is held in the yard, i.e., 
refrigerator 



Similar to that available at picnic site 
unless a backyiB^is ^|rha site, then the 
U'sual indoor .^jjlllly can be use<i. 



No storage space or equipment Which ^^^d^igne^ 
for that purpose is available.' v ^1 

Some indoor facilities m^ be used if sitT" 
is in yard. - 



Seaii^^g and serving space and equipment is 

arranged/ by the group. 
Equipment is transported t<||the area by the group. 

■ 

Usually some type facility is provided for 
disposal of solplii waste.' - . 

Indqfit fatilitlPes may. be used. 

All food arid supplies are tiranspbrted to thfe 

cppking artd serving area. . ^ f /"^ ^ 

Extl*a food and" equipment may be readily ; - * 
available if site is- in a yard. 
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S. M. 7 (cont. ) 
Camping 

Type of Setting: 



Fuel and Equipofient^ 
for Preparing Food 
with Heat : 

m 



BqU!|pment for Ctooking 
or Cooling Food: 

Water Supply for 
Preparatiori , Drinking 
and dean Up« 



Storage of Foods 
Before and After 



Serving: 



Equipment for ^\ 
Serorlng and *' 
Eating Pood: . ;.l 

Disposal .pfi?iJal^^V 
and 



'■■.ST?*. 



An outing in which a shelter is erected and 
food preparation is carried ofut at the 
campsite. 

All food is prepared outdoors. 

A location away from the home and indoor 
facilities. 



A fireplace, ring or grill may bj^ available or 

the^ may be no special arr'angement for 

firemaking. ^ : 
Fuel is not provicied. Fuel rtan be transported 

or may be purchased at the site. 
Frequently there are restrictions on cutting 

trees for fuel. 



None is provided. 

All must be transported to the site. 



Pump ,or source of water may be available near 
site. ^ • ' 

Water must be transported to the actual point of 
use. 



N3he provided* 

• BriM. all equipment required. 




.Mm 



or 



Special -M^ 
Considerations 



None pro^^ 

Bring all equipment required. 

Solid w?ste disposal may be ^vail 
thfe.:campers may need ta bury njaste. 

^ k 'fee is usually required at a campsite. 
^Rjctra food" and equipment is not available. 



S. M. 8 BULLETIN BOARD - FOOD FOR THE ACTION 



impart I. 



Par1g»'II. 



Part III. 



Title may be printed on an ar/6w shaped piece of consttTiCtion# 
paper. Pictures of people' in action in outdoor food preparation 
settings are to. be used' to make the contor of the bull's eye. 
Colored yarns may be used for each of the rings on the bull's eye. 

Prepare an arrow sha^d label to indicafte the category of nutrient 
called prot Attach label so that it points to the appropriate 

ring. Assemble sources of pictures of foods which are rich in 
protein, meats, milk., cheese, eggs, fish, dried peas and beans. 

Complete second ring with, yam. Prepare arrow label with title 
"Vitamins anci MineraW." Assemble pictures of foods which are 
good sources of various vitamins and minerals. Vegetable, 
fruits, meats and milk, cereals. ^ 

Illustrations and information to *be located and presented to class 
by o^®^ class members might be assembled as Utepresented below. 



I 



Milk Carton 





round 



P^rt IV. Complete the rjext ring , as' before. Prepare arrow label for 

carbohydrate.s*. As studen^ work .through, the experiences idth 
starch ^d sugar rich foods , dijfjglay pictures or labels from' 
foods wfiich ar% examples of thes^ ''"^ypes of carbohydrates. 

Pairt V afiH VI. Complete remainipg rings of b\iill^s eye target in similar manner. 

y,- A large area^is recommended for the bulletin board. Sheets of brown wrappingc 
paper may be attached to the wall or door- to serv6y#feis a background if 
bulletin board space is limited. , The rings'can be painted on the targjft in,/ 

f place of using yarn. ' _ ■ ' . 




S. M. 11 



COOK AND LEARN ABOUT MEAT, 



ERIC 



How long should the meat cook? How hot should the cooking temperature be? 
these questions are often asked by indivicRiias as they begin to prepare 
meat. 4 
This experiment is planned to help you understand the effects of time and 
temperature on the taste, appearance, and yield of cooked meat. 

Read the directions listed below BEFORE beginning the experiment. 

1. Shape 3 premeasured 3 ounce hamburger balls into patties thick. 

Procedure A Place 2 of the 3 ounce patties on a cold broiler pan. 

Adjust the oven rack so that the surfate of the meat is 
approximately 4 to 5 inches from the soured? of heat. 
Broil one pattie 3 minutes on one side, season with salt, turn 
and broil 3 ininutiBs longer. 

Remove from broiler immediately. Wifeigh on food scale and 
recorcidBBight . 



I 



Procedure B 
Procedure C 



Contittflfi^o broil the second pattie an additional 2 min^tes longer 
on th?^rst side, season with salt- turn an4vbroil tot^.o^. - • 
4 minutes. Vi^^' :r . ,. v*^- 

Remove from broiler immediately. WeigK on food scale record 
weight. " ^ t,; 

l^djuat rack so' that surface of meat will, be 3 inches from the source 
of tHfe heat. - * 

Place pattie^^^on broill^f pan. 4^ H 

' Broil this > minutes oi^one^ aplde, side,|peasSn with salt, turn and 

broil for 3' minutes on the btflSr side. 

Remove frj^ri' broiler. immediately. Weigh on food scale and record 
weight. 

After weighing each pattie, sample the meat aiid complete the remainder pf the 
chart. ♦ 




Under the column marked/ appearance, list those words .vAiich desc^be tl# appeartoce 
of the cooked 

Cut the pattie with a fork. Does it cut easily or htfi^d? Taste a piecftj^^f^th^ 
'meat. Does it chen^ easily? List words which descr^r.the tenderness of *ttie, 
meat in the tenderness/texture colxiran. ; ' 



2. Se: 

p: 

Procedure A 



irate 4 slices of bacon and cook 2 alice^ach according to the following 
edures: 

Place^2 slices of bacon in a cold frying .^an. Turn heat to medium 
ji|Low setting; -Gook, turning frequently, until slices are l|jj^t 
*golden brown, approximately 5»- 7 minutes. Remove from pan aqd j: 
drain, on papei^towel. Measure drippings. Describe appearance," 

taste and terture of .meat^iM— 

' < ... - 

cedure B Place 2 slices of bicon in a cold frying pan. ' Turn heQ,t' to high 
setting. Cook turning frequently until bacon is done,,approxi- 
imately 5-7 minutes. Remove from pan and drain, on paper towel. 
I^asure drippings. DescrdJDe appearance, taste aid t|^^ of .m«tj; 




S. M. 11 COOK AND LEARN ABOUT MEAT: OBSERVATION SHEETS 



Procedure A 



Uncooked 
Weight 



Cooked 
Weight 



(Note: adapt form 
for both experiments) 

Appearance Tenderness/ 
Texture 



Broiled 4-5 inches from 

heat. Total of 6 min. 3 oz. 



Procedure B 



Broil 4-5 ATiTc he s frortf 
heat. Total of 10 min. 



3 oz- 



ft 



-Procedtire C''*^ 

Si-oil 3 inches from 
heat. Total of 6 min. 
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S. 12 OiqpDOOR COOKING EQUIFMHJT 



FUel: ^ 
Equipment 



♦Qoat : 



-(uft70cedures for Use: 



Special Gbpsiderations i- 



Wood, fire. 

Ring. or grille > ' ^- . 

Nonq or minimum. j - . « 

V . ^ ■ § 

Kindling such as paper or small twigs or • 

slivers of wood may be available at location^ 
^>Pr^cut wood may 'also be available. 
Scjme areas |^bstx*ict wood cutting or gathering , 
^at locatlbn and wood mu'st be transported. 

Seleqt woods, which produce a good bed of 
• coals (oak, ash^ maple, hickory). 
Wood must be dry. 

Clear ground area where fire will be made. 
If possible, ring with rocks. 
Build fire from kindling up. 
Do not pack kindling. ' . 

Leave air space atslbottoa to permit heat and 
flame to pass up^ and ignite logs . 

Camp >f ire cooking is done,pver a bed of coals 
' which requires that the fire be started -well 
> in advan,ce of the time for* cooking. 
Camp fire cooking requires fair weathe 

a' shelter is usedvto keep rain from 
Fires need constant attention to saf 

against flyin^iparks, flare-up or 

Sf fire. 

To put fire out drown with water and spread 
coals apart and drown again. 




junl^ess 
fire. 

,g out 



Testing f or . 
Temperafture of Fire:*" 



Hold the hand abova the heat palm ;4pHn at 

the level at which will be done.. 
Be careful not to bu^TWW^* ' . 
jgM^he hand can be hel<i ai thSjlJpos^itioh for 
^^^3 seconds or less 400 degrees 

3 to 4 seconds ^'J5P degrees 

4 to/5 seconds = 3-00' degrees . 

Use th^^tene thousand one method for comtii)^^^, 
seconds. ' ,^1^ 



Riel : 

Equipment : 
Gost : 

Availability 



Procedures for Use: 



Spegiai Considerations: 




Charcoal. ^ 

Ring or grill* 4^ 

NtLniimlm* • • 

Canine purchased in lump or briquet form. 
BriAets produce uniform heat an(| yield long 

liptirlg' coals and bum without sparking. 
Lump i 8 usually cheaper arfd gives Qff wood 

aroma.. 

Start with kindling base or with liquid ^ ^ 
t st^er. (NOT GASOLINE OR KEROSENE.) 

Use om^y enough fuel'to make one layer of 

charcoal a little larger than the area 
; ne'eded for cooking. 

Time is required to light the fire and have 

the^afl-s bum to a^ point right for copking. 
Whe|(Hfcrcoal is, gray or wbite on the outside 
^^P^owiag witjhan, they are ready for use. 
To^dd fuel, put oriquets at the outer edge - 

not on top of those already burning. 
For low heat, space co^ls so they do not 

touch in a checkerboard pattem. 
For more heatr flick the-n^ite ash. from the 

coals. . ' 

.To control flareupf sprinkle .jAth water from a 

bottle. V 



ir 



S. M; (cont. ) 



Fuel: / 
Bquipment :. 
Cost : 

Availability: 
Procedtir^s for Use; 




Bottled propane gas. , 

Camp stove. ' . ' 

Fairly e^dnisive, »$1.75/cyiinder. 

Easily purchasej^ in throwaway^ containers , 
with gas under pressure. ^ ^ 

' . ' ' • , . ■ ^" ' ' 

Qives fine, hot, blue flame.. 

Easy I^Gi control with shut off valve. 

Efficient ;ancj requires -no pumping ot generator 

charge. ^ 

I*bt. and pan bottoms do not get black with use. 

Do not throw cylinders in the fire. 

Bury them or put in garbage container.. 

Disposable containers will nGt always inter- 
change with every stove. . 

Susceptible to temperature variations,, do 
not function well if weather is cold.^ 




MICHOCOPV RLSOLUIION I? 



S- M. 12 (cont.X 



Pliel: 

fijuipment : 
Cost : ^ 
Availability: 
Procedures for Use: 

Special Considerations : 



Miite^ gasoline. 
Oamp stove. 

Fairly inexpensive, uses little fuel. 
Hard to find in some areas., 
Extremely flammable. 

Cylinder \ises hand pump to force fuel ±qk 
burner units. 

Re<^res care in use. 

May flare up at- first. 

Shut off valve let gas bum out. 



S. M. 14 CONSIDER THE MENU^ 



Sliced Oranges 

Pancaftes 
V Syrup Butter 
/Bacon 

Co^ee Milk 



GrilLed 'Cheese Sandwiches 
/ Potato Chips 
Ce/Lery and Carrot Sticks 
^^^ocolate Chip Bars 
' ffi.lk Coffee ^ 



icon and Frankfurter Kaboqs 
Toasted Buttered Buns. 
Foil Cooked Vegetable ' 
(corn on cob, carrots )- 
Apple or Pear 

Cocoa I 



Meat and Vegetables in Foil 
.Carapfire Biscuit's '^^JButter 
Cabbage Apple Slaw 
Blueberry Cobbler 
Fruit Punch Milk , 





15 . CpOKING WITH FOIL 

For many outdoor cooks, 'aluminum foil is an important part 6f tiie equipment they 
use. In fact t only thB knife out Kanks it^ in importance • Foil is a marvelous ^ 
coriveiiience/i . - ^ . * ' 

Properly -KPapped meats, vegetables, "fruits and. combinations of these foods are |1 
prepared bi^ sealing them in foil. The flavor .v*iich resxilts very gdod and pan! 
washing or §rill cleaning is eliminated. 

Heavy duty foil is generally recommended for most outdoor cookery. If light 
weight foji is used, two layers is suggested to add' strength and prevent 
puncturing during cooking'; ~ 

The dull side of the foil conducts heat fast^r and so^ foil cookery seems to 
yoiic best if the dull side i3 closest to the source tof heat, (outride) Iii 
cooldJig food 6ut-of-<ioors| food in foil is frequently turned over to keep one 
side from burning. One important point in cooking foods ia foil pack:a:ges is to 
seal the packages tightly to retain the juices and ste^nuand to keep the food 
.free of ashes 'and dirt. . A good sized overlap will insure that the wrapped 
package is tight. A food package could be wrapped a second time, so. that vdien 
the outer foil covering is removed, the inner is clean and can be used as a plate 

HOW TIGHTLY SHOULD A FOIL PACKAGE BE WRA-PED? HOW MUCH AIR SPACE SHOULD BE 

When cooking meats and .fish, very little air space should be left in the pack^e 
if an evenly browned food is' desired. In cooking vegetables or oth^r foods 
whicri require moisture for cookina more air space is needed. 

Frozen foods can be cooked in foil, add a tablespoon of water, butter and 
seasonings for best resxilts. Frozen foods will require a Ipnger cooking time ^ 
than those which are thawed. 

The averag^e lengths of time suggested for cooking foods in foil over coals 
are as follows: - 

Beef , hamburger * 10-12 min Carrots, diced or sticks 15-^0 min 

Beef, cut in l inch cubes ^ 20-30 min Com, whole ear nan 

Frankfurters T 5-10 min ■ Potatoes, whole /^5-00 man 

Pork Chops 30-45 min Potatoes, sliced • 10-20 min 

Fish Fillets 10-20 min Apple, Hhole 20-35 min 

Fish, \^ole 12-25 tnin ^ ^scuits (leave spacQ to lise) 6-12 min 

Chicken or game birds cut - ' 

in 1 inch cubes 20-30 min i 

To open the foil packet, simply cut off the folded sides or snip an X on the 
top of the packe.t and fold the ends back to make a cook and serve container. 

Food can be fried on a foil siSirface, Lay a doubled sheet of heavy duty foil 
over the grill surface. Place food directly on the foil. The coals^may be 
arranged so tha^ one end of the foil becomes quite hot while the other end is 
less hot. Proceed as in pan frying. ^ 
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S: M./lS COOKING WITH FOIL 

Other' Uses for Foil in Outdoor Food Preparation 

1. Make a bread board by laying a strip of foil on any flat surface. 'Us*e 
a round bottle" Or Jar fop ? rolling pin. 

2. Small items, such as silverware, can be kept clean and together without 
rattling by packing them in foil. The same foil may be use& several times, 

3. A double thickness of heavy duty foil folded up 1^ inches on-ihe comers 
^ and sides will make a handy pan to catch food drippings* 

4. Sugar, flour and^ salt can be Wrapped in foil to prevent caking from 
dampness. 

5.. Cooked foods can be wrapped in foil to keep them warm. 

6. Foil can be draped around an- dpen grill to majjce a covel'ed cooker. 

7. Jfeods can be wrapped in ^oil to keep them warm or for stdrage in a cooler. 
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. M. 16- HEAPS TO USE -IN PREPARING FOODS IN FOl^ 




1. Bring two opposite sides 
together over center 

. of item to be wrapped. 

2. Fold oyer together 2-3 
times. until, final fold 
is flat on ftop of food. 

3. ' Seal. ends with the 

same* kind of fold. 



DRUGSTORE POLD - SEALED AT THE TOP 




1. Bring top and bottom 
edges together at side 
of item/ 

2. \ Fold over- together 2-3 
times \intil final fold 
is flat , agfiiinst the 

side . 

3. Seal ends with the 
same kind of fold. 



DRUGSTORE FOLD - SEALED AT THE SIDfi 

(Food cooks moire evenly on top and bottom if fold is at the side) 



ROUND WRAP^ 



. Draw side up, twist top. » 



OVAL WRAPS 
(ends serve as handles) 






M. 17 COOKING WITH SKEWERS 



Cooking fruits and vegetables on skewers requires a slow fire 
attention. Most fruits cook quickly, but the vegetables, .in 
shpxild be parboiled first. The pieces are strung on skewers 
b^3ted during the cooking. 




careful 
, cases, ^ 
are usually 



Fruits ■ ^ / 

Unpeeled apple quarters. Roll in butter and sprink^Le with sugar. 

Peeled apple. Cut in cubes, wrap in bacon. Broil untilj the bacon is crisp. 

Canned Apricot or Peach Halves. Dip or coat with butter an?3l broil until 
golden brown. ^ ^, 

P^eeled Banana. Cut in four halves', dip in ^melted butter, and brown. Roll in " 

^chopped salted nuts. 

' • . ' ' 

Pineapple Chunks, l) Alternate witii green pepper squared and brush with butter. 
Cook until lirfttly browned, but with the pepper still»cri,sp. 2) Alternate with 
bacon; cool^^^ointil- bacon is cpLsp. " ^ 

V 
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S. M. 18 STySX GUIDE FOR PRBPARATION OF CARBOHXDRATE. FOODS (STARCHES) 
Complete the guide with the appropriate information. 



TIME REQUIRED FOR 

" \ VTlME REQUIRED ' - CLEAN UP OF 'PREP- 

GROUP AND RECIPE . BQUIPMEUT REQUIRED FOR PREPARATION ARATION EQUIPMaiT 



Group I 




f. 




Group II 


* : ' ■ • ■ 


■ ■ • 




Group III 


« 






Group IV 

* 








!^ ' 1 

Group V ' ' 


\ 




/ 


Group: VI 




t 

• 


/ ' ' 

\ 

1 

• 



2Q0 
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S. M. 19 ^TANDA-RDIZED RECIPES 

i . • . . . - 

The standarized recipe is a tPol to be used in the preparation of foods which . 
have eye and taste appeal. - 

Expeirlmentation and testing have been used to develop standardized recipes. 

As recipes were developed workers who did the testing agreed to use particular 
kinds of measuring equipment and particular ways, of measuring or rules. 

Through testing, the proportions of ingredients have b§en adjusted and\methods 
of combining ingredients were developed to insure that the same kinds of ^ 
qualities would be produced in the product each time the reoi^Je was correctly 
used. 

The standardized recipe provides information related to Wie following': 
kind and amount of ingredients by measure 
step by step instructions for combining ingredients 
size of utensil for baking 

temperature and length of time for cooking, baking, coo\Ling or freezing 
size and number of portions which each recipe will yield. 

Food preparation like many other specialized kinds of work has a language of 
its own *and equipment which is designed to do- special tasks.* 

''Workers v*io are successful in the preparation of food understand the language 
and know how to use the equipment. 

The standardized measuring equipment used in preparation of family and individual 
sized recipes include: "i 

graduai^ed measuring cups" for dry ingredients , 

measuring cups for liqilid ingredients 

measuring spoon for measuring all ingredients of less than \ cup. 

Symbols or abbreviations used in recipes give the food preparer valuable ^ 
information about the measuring tools to be used and the quantify of ingredient 
to be meaisured. » 

Sytnbols used frequently in the prepaij^ation of family and individiial sized 
recipes include: 

C = cup * ^ . 

T. or Tbsp = Tablespdon 
t. or tsp. = teaspoon 
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S. M. 20 MEASURING ACCURATEI.Y2 » TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 




Cooking is a science as ,well as an art. Before you can become a good cook 
you will need to know how to measure accurately. Measurements must be level 
and exact or results will' vary. That is why it is very important to MEASURE 
ACCURATELY. • 

^^ere are two ways 'to measure for accuaracy y 

1. By weighing. This method is used when large quantities , of food are 

prepared in^ bstjceries , hospitals ^d some restaurants.. 

2. By using the standard measuring cups and spoons/^ This is the method 

v^e will use in class and at home a^ it is more practical. 

BE SURE YOU HAVE THE CORRECT MEASURING TOOL 

Measuring ciaps are made of alvuninum, glass, or plastic. A standard measuring 
cup is an accurate -J- pint measure, and it is equivalent to 16 ^tablespoons. 

A Liquid Measuring Gup has a lip above the 1 cup line. This cup is used to 
measure liquids. Read the measure at eye level. It is marked on one lside: 
1 cup, 3/4 cup, *^ cup and i cup. It is marked on the other side: 1 cup, 
2/3 cup and l/3" cup.^ ^1 ^ 

A Dry Measuring Cup has no rim. The 1 cu^ lin,e is even with the top. 
measuring cups come in four measures, 1 cup, jt cup, -J- cup and 1/8 cup. 
They a^^e used £of dry ingredients and shortening. ^ 

^ A Set of Measuring Spoons has 4 different spoons. 1 tablespoon, 1 teaspoon, 
teaspoon and 4- teaspoon. These spoons are used for measuring less 
than cup of any ingredient. 



3 teaspoons « 1 tablespoon 
16 tablespoon^ = 1 cup 
2 cups = 1 pint 



2 pints = 1 quart 

16 ounces = 1 pound 

1 *pound - 2 cups butter 



A spatula is a straight-edged, knifelike utensil 
used for leveling of measuring cups and spoons. 
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.S. H, 22 BEVERAGE COMPARISON CHART 



0) 

■p 



UNIT SERVING NUMBER COST/ 
KIND COST SIZE SERVINGS SERVING 



■< (Q U Q 

•S .§ .S .5 

0 43 4^ 4^ 4^ 

k 



E 

o <n _ _ 

3 I S £ 



Whole 
Ml IK 






























Nonfat 

Dry 

Milk 


-r 


f. 




\ 

\ 














• 


• 






Fruit 
Juice 
Carried 












A 










• 








f ■ 

Pruit 
Juice 
Frozen 




r 




• 






















Fruit 
Drink 


- 
























- 








S 

> 
















































-5 
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S. M. 25 ON YOUR MARK 



QROUP MEMBERS 



Plan 3 menu's which could be 
prepared and served in the outdoor 
setting assigned to the group. 

OUTDOOR SETTrNG ' . "_ 



Hm} I 



MEinj II 



MENU III 
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6.- M-.' 26 GET READY ' J. ■ • ■ i'u 




, GROUP MEMBERS " 



OUTDOOR SETTING: ' 



In the space below WRITE the menu which the^group has choosen to prepare. 




list the foods which will be pre- list the equipment and supplies that 

pared outdoors and attach recipes . will be required to prepared these 

^ foods. 



List the foods which will be pre- 
pared indoors and transported to 
the outdoor, setting. Attach 
recipes . 



List trie equipment and supplies that 
will be required to transport these 
foods to the outdoor setting. 



A 
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. S. 26 GET RE^DT (cont.) 



Describe the manner in irfiich foods 
will be served. ' 



List equipment and supplies that will 
be required to serve- and eat the foods. 



list the clean up tasks which are 
to be done in each setting. 

Indoors 



List the equipment and supplies that 
will be required to carry out the out- 
of- doors clean up activity. 



Outdoors 
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S. M. 27 FOR CONVENIENCE: /a BUFFET TABLfi 




1.° Plade the main dish near the plates. 



ace other hot food n%xt to the main dish. 



3. /Cold salads "and breads can be placed next in ordir. 

4. Dessert may be placed after salad but before silverware, napkins etc, 

5. Silverware and beve^^ages are placed last. Persons do not have to balanc 
. or hold onto these itans when picking up other foods. 

6. Both sides of a buffet table can be utilized if there are a large number 
of persons to be served. Duplicates of everything are to be placed on 
each side of the table. • 



S. M. 28 FOODS: EYE AND TASTE APPEAL 



Chili 

Tomato Wedges 
Combread 
Purple Plums 



Hamburgers with Cheese 
Carrot Sticks ' 
Potato Salad 
Ice Cream 
Milk 
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S. M. 28 GET SET 
Outdoor" Setting 



Group Members^ 



/ 

/ 


J 

. 1 






/ 

/ . 


1 






/ 

. / ■ ■ i 



Complete thi? following Chart: 



WHEN 



WHO ' ^ WHEEIE 



FOOD PREPARATION TASKS 




TRANSPORTATION TASKS 



SERVING TASKS 



CLEANUP TASKS 
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The form is a blank sheelt of paper on which the teacher ^records directions 

reminders, comments, and questions which jb he student groups" would f ind h^elpful. 
to consider before they begin the medl preparation. • ' | - 



\.- 
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S. M. 30 SELF-EVALUATION OF OUTDOOR 'POOD PREPARATION EXPERIENCE 



OUTDOOR SETTING, 



GROljp MEMBEE^ p ' J ' 



. / 



TTPE' 0F/S^VICE_ 



a blank space to jche right df the rstatement or phrase, describe hoW the 
^oup would rate th€^ particular part of the oilirdoor food prepar^ation ;experi 



ence. What xihanges might be made? 



Food Selection and Preparation ; ^ 

Meal- provided some of" each of 
the basic nutrients. 

Meal* was' attractive to^ look 
, at. ^riety in dolor, form. ^ . 



JMeal was tasty r^variety in 
%lavor, textiire and temper- 
gtii^ of foods. 

Foods were rea^y to seiTve' • 
on ytinjte . 



f 



Food Service: 

Arranged for conveni enc e . 

Arranged fcqr comfprt and 
enjoyment. 




S. M. 30 



SELF- EVALUATION OF OUTDOOR FOOD PREPARATION EXPERKNCE (cont. ) 



Management : 

Group wol-ked in a cooperative 
manner. • - 

Iidividuals di^ their assigned 
tasks. 

Equipment and supplies required 
werfe availfi^ble. 



7 



Clean Up: 

Air equipment that had l)een 
used was cleaned. 

All spaces left in order and 
^cH^feaned. * » • i 

Bc|u5.praent returned and stored (in 
appropriate place.- • 



Writ^ down as many words as you can that describe your feelings ^^war^^he 
outdoor cooking e:^erience. Each individual can contribut e'^ their v6wn ideafe. 
The total group need not agree before a word is listed. ^ • ^ 
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